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°° HOME UNIVERSITY. 


Courses leading to all 
College degrees, to all 
certificates, for Kinder- 
gartners and Bible stu- 
dents, Shorthand and 
Bookkeeping 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 

Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. When w iting for 
free catalog state sub- 





jects wanted. 
NAT. CURRESPONDENCE NORMAL 
COLLEGE (Inc.) FENTON, MICH. 
Agents Wanted. Salary and com. 





Quality Rather 
Than Quantity. 


President Eliot of Harvard, says: 
“The International is a wonderfully com- 
pact storehouse of accurate information.” 
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VN=-OVS 


YSNAIYN 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





Best for the Household. 


Words are easily found, Pronunciation 
is easily ascertained. Meanings are 
easily learned. The growth of words is 
easily traced, and excellence of quality 
rather than superfluity of quantity char- 
acterizes its every department. 

Ra Specimen pages sent on application to 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 





ol i hat, tlt it, Min at i a et ad at ei 


; 0-0-0-0-0-0-:0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0:0 Because they makea point of cultivating children’s appreciation 


THE IOEAL CURRENT-EVEATS WEEKLY 


“Ulfyfinder 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder Weshineton, D C. 
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ALBERT | Our Work in placng teach- Pullman Bldg 
AND= Soom for next September is Chicago 


now under full headway. 


CLARK Many of the best vacancies Branch Office, 


TEACHERS’ are filled during the next Cedar Rapids, la, 


two months. Send for 1898 LEROY T. WELLS 
AGENCY Year Book. 13th Year. Mer. 


We recommend competent teachers to School Boards. 
e O Oo ra Oo We assist teachers to desirable positions. . do 


Inquire into our method, satisfy yourself of our 


Teachers’ Agency reliability, and then join us. .. . 


FRED DICK, IlManager, Denver, Colorado. 











Buwat HULLON - © JOSEPH GILLOTTS ™ —_ © JOSEPH GILLOTITS 
« > ~ —_—-,- 
_ th VERTICULAR PER , <—<——- @ a verricrarn PEN Sa MULTISCRIPT 
S iin 


“JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. E., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 

1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT),. 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


JosrEPH GiLLtoTr & Sons, 91 JoHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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cS I. Why are the Prang Courses so popular for public schools? 
Because they meet the actual needs of schools under all sorts of 
varying conditions 
If. How do the Prang Courses meet different conditions ? 
With different sets of helps for teachers and pupils. 
III, Why are the Prang Courses approved by educators and 


practical teachers? 
Because they develop children’s powers of observation, thought 
and mauual expression, and because they help out all the other 
lines of school work 


1V. Why are the Prang Courses approved by artists? 





of beauty and of developing children’s power to put feeling for 
beauty into all the works of their hands 
V. Why are the Prang Courses successful in actual experience? 

Because they are the embodiment of the best ideas and most 
practical experiment of MANY of the leading Directors and Su- 
pervisors in different parts of the country; not merely theory or 
merely one person’s experience. 

For particulars regarding these courses of instruction, materials needed and helps obtainable, 

addressthe publishers, 


HE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


646 Washington Street, 5 West Eighteenth Street, 151 Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Physicians, Ministers: 
and all others inter- 
i in educational, 
literary or s7vientific 
work, should write for eee ment of Central 
University Correspondence School, giving courses for 
Home Study leading to degrees of B.S., M.S., Ph.B., 
h.D.,etc., etc. Also a special course for ladies 
who wish to qualify themselves for positions as 
trained nurses or companions—places of honor 
and profit await graduates of this department, 
Address the secretar 
ALBERT MORLAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE Maveat" board tt: 


tion, room and books, $2.80 to $3.00a week.; total 
cost $140 a year; 8 courses; for both sexes; no 
saloon; catalogfree with plantoearn funds. 
y. A. WILLIAMS, D.D, President. 





MASON’ g School of Commercial Art. 


Special Home Study Course for 
non-residents The only school in the world 
devoted exclusively toartas applied to business. 
Thorough and practical instruction in Nezwspa- 
per, Magazine and Sook illustrating, as well as 
for the thousand and one purposes of trade. 
Competent illustrators earn from $25.00 to $100 00 
aweek. No other field offers as great induce- 
ments to ambitious men and women. Send for 
illustrated announcement. with easy terms. 

Address, EDWARD MAson, Principal, 
36 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


To insert a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 
holder, to prevent the 
ink from flowing back 
into the holder and 
soiling the fingers, 

Samples on receipt 
of return postage, 


Ask for Vertical Pens 
No. $7. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 





\ Correspondence so- 
licited with qualified 
teachers desiring posi- 

tions, in Middle and Western States. Superior 

facilities, Half usual rates. Equitable Teachers’ 

Bureau, Denver, Colo,, W. T.Parks, Mgr. 


Attention, 
‘Teachers! 


The University of the 
Traveling Library . 


has a line of Circulating Libraries which 
absolutely offers the ‘‘best reading for the 
largest number at the lowest price,’’ and a 
Five Years’ Course of Home Study from 
1000 volumes, under direction of acknowl- 
edged specialists, for $5.00. 

Experienced Solicitors say—“It is the 

best thing on the road,” and they 

report $100.00 to $200.00 per month 

met above expenses. .......... 
Large Commissions; Guaranteed Salary 
and Expenses if desired. 

Address with references, 


H. PARMELEE LIBRARY C0., 

















CHICAGO, ILL. ' 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw YorRK City. 
The professional school of 


Columbia University for the 

Teachers training of general teachers, 
supervisors, principals, su- 

College. perintendents, and instruc- 
tors in normal schools and 

colleges. Open toboth sexes. Fellowships and 


sehols ces amounting to $5750 annually. 
Catalogue senton application eye Secretary. 
J AMES E. RUSSELL, PH. D., DEAN. 
















itis our pride that 
we enable anybody any 
where to buy or sell or 
exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 
of all the publishers 


promptly and at New York prices. 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anyone who mentions this ad 


Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. \ 
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SPLANE COMPANY 


CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


School Apparatus 
and Supplies. 


Best Goods. Lowest Prices. 
INQUIRIES CHEERFULLY ANSWERED. 


RELIEF MAPS. iv | 


Systematic Collec! 
tions, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Zoologyl 
for schools of al 
grades, Lantern 
Slides, etc. 

WASHINGTON 

SCHOOL 

COLLECTIONS 

rlinerals, hous: and Invertebrate 

Animals, 
AT ONE-HALF THE USUAL PRICE. 

40 minerals in good case, or 40 rocks with du- 

plicate f ments, for $2.00. 24 types of inverte- 


brates for $3.50. Each collection accompanied 
with text book of 60 pages. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 












ORTUNES 


Can be made by investing $1.00 per month 

and upwards in Placer Mines. Gold all on 
‘op, in sight,and machinery washes out $1000. 
a day, No risk. Highest References. Full 
particulars 4c. stamp. A. H. WILCOX & CO. 


f 








Brokers, 531 Broadway, NEW YORE. 














HAHNEMANN Metical Cla 


UF CHICAGO. 





The_ Largest and Best Equipped 





Homceopathic Medical Col- 
lege in the World. 


The Thirty-Ninth Annual Season opens Sep- 
tember 14, 1898. The College curriculum em- 
braces the following features: 

1 A Four Years’ Graded Collegiate Course, 

2 Hospital and Dispensary Clinical Instruc- 
tion by the College Staff 

3 Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub- 
Clinics each and every week of the season. 

4 During t he year ending April 1, 1897, there 
were treated in the Hospital and Dispe nsary by 
our own staff, 29,854 cases. 

5 Actual Laboratory Instruction in 
oughly Equipped Laboratories. 

For announcement and Sample Copy of Clin- 
ique, address the Rigistrar, 


JOSEPH P. COBB, M.D, 
Cc, H, VILLAS, M.D., Dean, 


2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave. 


Thor- 


, Chicago, 


New York University. 


SUMMER COURSES. 


Fourth year, July 5—August 12. Courses in 
Mathematics, Science. Languages and Peda- 
gogy. A delightful suburban locality in New 
York City. For circulars address 


CHARLES B. BLISS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


University Heights. 
SALESMEN for THE 


WANTED Topical Bible 


mine BOOK OF Rit CENTURY,” “* VASTLY, SUPE. 
RIOR,” “THE ONLY BOOK OF ‘ITS “THE 
MOST WONDERE! L, BOOK OF THE AGE. ee "A BOOK 
OF PRICELESS VALUE,” are the expressions that come 
POURING inconcerning it. Scholars receive it with adm 
ration. Ministers, Lawyers, Physicians, Professors and 
Teachers, Sunday School Teachers, Students, and Parents 
all say that itis INDISPENSABLE. _C hristian workersin 








all organizations are DELIGHTED WITH IT. Just pub 
lished. Having an UNPRECEDENTED SALE, ne 
by subscription. Exclusive territory. Permanent av 


wofitable business for good workers, Sa’esmen are mak 
ng from $62.00 to $83.00 per week. Send for descriptive 
circular and terms, or if you want choice of territory, send 
$1 at once for outfit to 


International Bible Agency, D. 12, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


he Regent c amera is & guaralrk 
teed picture-maker—not atoy. Takesa@ 
photo 244x244 in.; fine lens, quick shut- 
er, 8ix plates; complete directions and 
outfit, enabling beginners 
ito take, develope, print, 
and tone a photo without 
paying 75c. to $1.00 extra 
or supplies. Price, com- 
plete, 85 cents cash with order. To clubs 
even for price of six. We pay express 
REGENT MFG. CQ 
abash Ave., Chicago, Dept. E. 
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We this year make but one model, ( 


z Surpassing All Others ; 


quality and beauty. There is no 
bicycle to compare with the 


q and crowd into that all possible 


%’ Waverley 


Bicycles $ 
The beautiful Waverley 
Catalogue is free. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. eres 
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SQ MINDY p as Ty gy YN DIN YATIN Y yO 
THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS IN THE FUNDAMENTAL BRANCHES. 

READING. WRITING. 

stepping Stones to Literature. By Miss Sauan | The Normal Review System of Writing. Slant- 
L. ARNOLD and Supt. C. B. GILBERT, Eight ing a ertical Copies. By Profs. FAR- 
Readers, beautifully illustrated; of the highest LEY and GUNNISON. Complete courses by 
literary quality. either methods, 
ne Normal Course in bg ae By Miss E. J. ee a 
Sep | and Supt. W. B. POWEI ‘Le Six Readers, SPELLING. 
three Alternates, fully illustrated; Primary | The Normal Course in Spelling. By LARKIN 
Reading Chart. Duxton, LL.D., and C.G. CLarK. Primary— 


Advanced—Complete. Spelling Blanks. Slant 


" r. By P. eee @ - : 
the Rational Method in Reading. rof. } and Vertical Script. 


Warp and Mrs. KE. E. K. WARNER. Three 
Readers, bes autifully illustrated; Manual Pho- 


netic Cards. ARITHMETIC. 

the World and Its People. Geographical Read- | The Normal Course in Number. By Pres. J. W. 
ers,eight volumes. Edited by LARKIN DuUN- Cook and Miss N. CROpPSEY. Elementary 
Ton, LL.D. )} Arithmetic—New Advanced Arithmetic. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
W. S. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I. UNDERGRADUATE “‘DE-| V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL; 
PARTMENT. LEGE. 


1704 Washington Avenue. | 1806 Locust Street. 
WHICH INCLUDES | H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 
} Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 
| day, Sept. 20 and 21, 189s. 


s, THE COLLEGE. 
M. S, SNOW, A. M., DEAN. 


b THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ‘/'VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL 


EK. A, ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN. s 
LEGE. 


TGREES: 
DEGREES 1814 Locust Street. 


Bachelor of Arts. H. H. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 
Bachelor of Science. 


el 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wedr. s- 


§ Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering, _ | day, Sept, 20 and 21, 1998, 
4, Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, : 
§, Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 
helor of Science in Metallurgy. ’ 
Serer oe Snes Se ee Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
1. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
§ The usual higher de grees, Cc. P. CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, A Preparatory School for Co'lege, Polytechnic 
June 13 and 14, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. | School and Business. 





Wand 21, 189d. Entrance examination Saturday, June 12, Mon 


| day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 19-21, 1898 
I. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL | 
OF BOTANY. |VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 


| ~ 
1724 Washington Avenue. | SCHOOL. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. | Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
| 


| ©. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., Director. 


ITI. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF | This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 


TT Wa euty ‘ars old. A three years’ course, in- 
FINE ARTS. twenty years ol or yous? 

cluding English Studies, Latin, French, Ger- 

Lucas Place and 19th Street. man, Spanish, Drawirg, Carpentry, Pattern- 


HALSEY C. IVES, Director. Making, Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 
Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
16, Friday, Sept. 15, 189s. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. | 
£417 Locust Street. | IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, Beaumont and to-ust Streets. 





Pwwwwrww, teow *wwn 


@the two years’ course. 


Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, S*pt. 20 and 21, 189s. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. sad 
1898, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. | 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOTRI. 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and me chanics il,) Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also. and Steno- 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings supplied with water. steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex- 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


ROUDEBUSH WRITING SYSTEM. 

New Plan, Individual Method. Approved 
specimens preserved. Not a copybook. Theaue 
than copybooks. Rapid Vertical Style recently 
published. Forty tons sold first six months. 

Below we illustrate the style and development 
of movement from one book to the next. 











(Primary) 


(Intermediate) 


“? ULacoany 


(Advanced) 


and Three Tablets in Course. 


Three Books 


Send for Circular. 


A set of Books and Manual of Methods, sent 
postpaid for examination, for 25 cents. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


to take orders at teachers’ institut es and other teach- 
ars’ vatherings, for a new question b that every 
teacher not only WANTS but WILL HAVE. 

SELLS AT SIGHT. First edition of 10.000 copies 
sold in thirty days © previous experience necessary, 
Write tor full particulars and secure choice of terri- 


wari Address LEARNING BY DOING, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


We fee’ so ~~. , 
8 Bs re that AS 
% b 
+ can pos- 
itivels cure 
gy cataknn. P 
CATARRKH, 
= 


Baia RHAL 
DEAFNESS, af yong ConsUMPTION, and all THROAT, 
CHEST and LUNG DiskasEs that we will send you 
FREE a trii r sample of our remedy with our 25-cent 
book on treatment by our Ozone Anti-Germ Inhaler. 
A Boon to suiferers. A elike rid agic Write to-day. 
LORING & CO. Dept. 2°25 i-h Av ,Chicago,Lll, 
42 W, 22d St., N.Y- City,or 3 iH: im be P1.,Boston, Mass. 





WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 
2 Cascnsasaaranaasen gS 


=< = tea 
Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated Watch, 
also a Chain and Charm for selling 11-2 dozen 
Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. Se nd your 
full address by return mail and we will forward 
the Bluine post-paid, and a large Premium List. 
No money required. 


BLUINE CO. Lox 210, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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TRANS-MISSISSIPP] EDUGATIONAL © 


| 
| 


Conference for all CONVE N T | ON 
persons interested S| 
in the Educational 
Progress of the 
great States, par- 
ticipating in the 
Trans- Mississippi 
Exposition. 


AT 


OMAHA, 
28-29-30, 1898. 


June 


Sections on School Boards, 
Secondary Schools, Rurai 
Schools, Manual Training, 
Deaf and Blind, History, 
English, Science, Music, 
Drawing, Kindergarten. 
Child Study, under supervis- 
ion of experts. 


List of Speakers for general | 
sessions includes: Prest. E. | 
Benjamin Andrews, Hon. J. 
Sterling Morton, Mr. Seymour 
Eaton, Hon. W. W. Stetson, 
Superintendents F. Louis Sol- 
dan, Aaron Gove, J. F. Mills- 
paugh. 


DON’T FAIL TO ATTEND. 


No extra expense except for the 
official badge, which admits to all 
sessions, and can benow procurrd 
for fifty cents by addressing the 
Secretary, J. M GILLAN, City 
Hall, Omaha. 
Missouri State Headquarters 

The Paxton; General Headquarters 
—The Milliard. 


RRR RA RARRARA RAR 
A BEAUTIFUL GIFT.| 


A PRETTY 
SURPRISE.¢ 


Our illustrated ana 
charmingly bound edition of Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ has 


pretty surprise for 








beautifully 


proved a 
booklovers, and 
has had an immense Now we 
have a new edition printed in larger 


Sale. 


type with more and finer illustrations 
printed on fine and heavy paper, gilt 
top, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing. No illustrated edition was pre- 
viously published at less than $1.50. 


e 
This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid. 


It has 30 full page and 3! half page 
Engravings. 
This book postpaid and THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION ONE year for $1.25. 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217-219 Alive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, 











Mo. 


NOT THIS SIZE « « « 





but several 
times as 
large, 

on paper 


5x8 inches 
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Pet ry Pictures. 
ONE CENT BACH, by the hundred, postpaid 
400 SUBJECTS 
for Picture Study, Language, Literature, History, Geography, and Gifts at 

close of school. Every teacher should know these pictures. 
HENRY TURNER BAILEY says: “I congratulate you upon the quality 


of the reproductions and upon making the masterpieces available for even 
the humblest student.” 


JAMES FREDERICK HOPKINS, Director of Drawing in Boston Public 
Schools, says: ‘The reproductions are well engraved and beautifully 
printed, and represent a series which cannot help being of great value.” 


SCHOOL SOUVENIR. 


We publish the most beautiful Souvenir for close of school ever pub- 
lished at the price. Send 5 cents in stamps for sample copy. Contains 7 
choice pictures. Ready for delivery. Be sure to mention “American 
Journal of Education.’’ Address, 


Mrs. E, ['. PERRY, 


10 Tremont St., Malden, Mass. 


BROWN’S COMMON SCHOOL 
‘*EXAMINER AND REVIEW.” 


Prepared by a number of 
County and City Superinten- 
dents. It contains nearly 3,000 
questions and answers on Or- 
thography Arithmetic, U. S. 
History, Physiology. Philoso- 
phy, Reading, Grammar, Bot- 
any, Zoology, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, Physical 
Geography Civil Government, 
Penmanship, Geography. Se- 
lected from over 8,000 Examin- 
ation Papers. Used by State, 
County, and City Superinten- 
dents in the examination of 
teachers and pupils.  An- 
swered in the clearest and most 
concise manner. The ques- 
tions are arranged as nearly as 
possible according to gradation. Designed for Examiners, Teach- 
*rs, Pupils, and Institute Conductors, and all who desire to pass 
a creditable examination. Full cloth binding, 373 pages. 


PRICE, $1,253 to teachers, $1,00, postpaid. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
For a short time we will send this—the best Ques- 
tion Book ever published—-by mail postpaid and THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year for 


$1.25. 


20 for 30 cents. 





E | Gumon ScH00L | 
‘ Quesm=n Bese Reve) 


BROWN. 











PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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PERRIN & SMITH PRINTING CO, PROPRIETORS 


’ CG. REYNOLDS, MANAGING EDITOR. 


Terms, per year, in advance.......... Sukdn 1s Reee enkaiioenssedies $1.00 
Single Copy...... : : . oa keeeiateanes seer 10 








Literature in The study of literature is so impert- 
the Institute. ant that it should be given much 
pr ninence on every institute program. The teach- 
ers need to be taught to appreciate the standard au- 
thors and in order to do this they must have instruc- 
tors who have gone on before and feasted upon the 
good things therein. 

The most important requisite in studying litera- 
ture is an enthusiastic teacher, one who sees the 
necessity of a constant endeavor to grow in general 
intellectual strength, whose soul is stirred by noble 
thoughts, one who can distinguish between the 
wheat and the chaff. We do not invite a friend to 
a hilltop for a view unless we care for beauty and 
know it is there. 

In this, more than in any other branch of study, 
must the teachers be more than guide posts, that 
point the way and never go. Only as we know and 
appreciate the sublime utterances of the leaders of 
public thought, do we care enough about them to 
help others to see their beauty. It is in the very na- 
ture of these higher emotions to abide. They last 
as long as life itself. Let us, with our gifted writ- 
ers, often ascend these grand heights of thought 
from whose lofty summits we can look out into the 
blue glory and see the eternal stars of God’s great 
heaven, where above the jarring noises of life’s 
daily round, with a light of a new truth in our souls, 
we can see ourselves as we are. 





F Credentials This is the time that young people are 
of Merit. graduating and receiving diplomas 


and degrees for which they have been striving for 
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the past years. During college life everything has 
been leading up to this graduating day, and so much 
is made of the degree that we fear very many real- 
ly come to overestimate its real worth and count 
almost too much upon its merits in after life. 
Whether the degree will have any real merit or not 
will depend entirely upon the man or woman that 
is back of the degree and upon what he or she is 
able to do. The graduate applying for a situation 
is met at once with the question, What can you do? 
not What do you know? but What knowledge can 
you use? If your college life has been such that it 
has given you power to do some things well, that 
are worth doing, then indeed your degree will have 
not been in vain. The editor of the Sunday School 
Times on this line has well said: 

“Tf the kind of thing he does has any value for 
mankind, and he does it well, it makes little differ- 
ence how he came by the ability to do it. It is fol- 
ly to deprecate a man’s deeds because his ability 
to perform them cannot be accounted for. It is not 
very long since a noted educator was publicly sneer- 
ed at because he did not possess the credentials of 
a college education. The classic excellence of Lin- 
coln’s prose is not to be denied because he was un- 
bred in ‘the classics.” And what is true of men is 
true of their productions. It does not follow that 
the product of an able man’s labor was worth his 
producing simply because of his ability. Nor can 
any one insist that his work shall receive attention 
and commendation because of what it has cost him. 
The questions are, Is it good of its kind? and, Is its 
kind good? Men must be judged by what they do, 
and what they do must be judged by its worth to 
a needy world.” 





Self- The value of teaching self-control— 

Control. the control of the will—is often over- 
looked in the mere pursuit of knowledge. A re- 
cent article in this journal by Dr. DeBlois of Shurt- 
leff College emphasized the fact that ‘“Self-rever- 
ence, self-knowledge, self-control, these three alone 
lead to sovereign power,” and that self-sacrifice is 
really “education’s highest aim.” We may train 
the hand to be skillful, the eye to be accurate and 
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the memory to be retentive, but back of these is 
still the most important of all, the will—the man. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale has spoken words of wis- 
dom on this line when he says: 

“One hears a great deal in our time of better edu- 
cation of the hand and eye. All right! But I wish 
we could always manage in this mere sharpening 
the edge of the tool—for it is nothing more—to give 
the boy or girl a deeper sense of who it is who is to 
use the tool; how great, how unmeasured, is the 
power of the boy or the girl. If we could lead 
along boy or girl from day to day in this sense of 
possible mastery, if we could really make them be- 
lieve that in the temptations which are likely to be- 
fall them, they can really tread on serpents and 
scorpions and that nothing shall by any means hurt 
them, we should not so much mind if the edge of 
the tool were not of the very sharpest. 

“When Daniel Boone made his forest home, he 
owed more to the strength of the blow by which he 
drove his ax, he owed more to the precision with 
which the ax alighted in its preordained place, than 
he owed to the sharpness of the tool. And these 
boys and girls of ours are to succeed or are to fail 
according as it is the infinite power of the child of 
30d which undertakes the duties of manhood or 
womanhood. 

“This is the true lesson when a great man dies, or 
a great woman. Little people ask, in a little way, 
‘How could she do what she did—or he?’ The great 
teachers answer, ‘Of course she did it. She was a 
child of God; she could do what she chose. Of 
course he did. Sons of Grd do not stop or turn 
backward from the plow.’ And any boy or girl 
who will try the great experiment has this victory 
open. ‘I control my body; it shall do what I com- 
mand. I control my mind. It shall think things 
which are pure, which are lovely, which are of good 
report. It shall not think things which are base or 
mean and in any shape wrong.’ 

“The boy who makes that determination of a son 
of God, and determines, puts an end to all other no- 
tions, in that moment becomes a man. The girl 
who thus determines becomes a woman. These 
two, at least, of us all get an answer to our ques- 
tion. , 

“‘Let us make man in our image,’ said the good 
God of life not so long ago. And here are two of 
his children who propose to join him in that en- 
deavor.” 





The Ingenuity In physics and natural history there 
of Boys. are opportunities to direct and con- 
trol the out-of-school activities of young people of 
which the enthusiastic teacher of science is not 
slow to avail himself, says D. S. Sanford in the 
June Atlantic. One of the most astonishing facts 
of the time is the ingenuity of boys in constructing 
electrical apparatus, with but a few hints and out 
of the most meager materials. I know boys who 


have belt lines of electric tramways circulating in 
their garrets; and a boy who, last year, was the de- 
spair of his teachers, won deserved recognition in 
the manual training exhibit as the clever inventor 
of a most ingenious electrical boat. An invitation 
to boys to bring to school products of their own in- 
genuity or the natural history specimens that they 
have collected, will result in an exhibition which in 
variety and quality will be a revelation to one who 
is not used to following them in these interests. 

So general and so wholesome a tendency is too 
significant to be ignored, and yet one almost hesi- 
tates to meddle with it lest official recognition may 
rob it of its independence and spontaneity. With 
sympathy from the school, however, it may be di 
rected and made more intelligent. Interest in na- 
ture, for instance, may help to fill profitably the 
long summer vacations. 


Institote No session of the institute will be 

Iastructors. complete without the teachers do 
some talking. If the instructor uses the pouring fa 
process entirely there is almost sure to be a very 
big leak, where nearly all the instruction runs out 
and is lost forever. 

The Northwestern Journal of Education puts it 
this way: 

By the time teachers have sat in an institute all 
day long, without a chance to say or do something 
themselves, listening to the learned professors talk, 
talk, talk, they sometimes become excessively 
weary. They have even been heard to denominate 
institutes a bore. So the superintendent needs to 
vary the work of the institute in order to get the 
best results. 

Then there are institute instructors and institute 
instructors. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

One instructor leaves the teachers—some of them 
—talking about himself; the other leaves. the 
teachers talking about what he said or things sug- 
gested by what he said. 

If you sit down after institufe to honestly figure 
out whar you have got, the work of the first makes 
you think of a glass of soda water, pleasant to take, 
but, new it is taken, you have got nothing but 
sweetened wind. The other instructor has given 
you the solid viands, the bread and meat, for your 
prosessional life. 


N. E. A. Anybody, teacher or not, may take 

advantage of the excursion rates to 
Washington July 4,5 and 6. This will be a grand 
opportunity to visit our national capital, and many 
of the places where much of our history has been 
made, One fare for the round trip plus $2. 





You can judge a county’s teaching corps by the 
proportion that read educational journals. Show 
us the county that reads fewest, and we'll show 
you the county that is farthest behind. 
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THE BIOGRAPHIC INSTINCT IN CHILDREN. 


BY B. L. GORTON,. 


Of every strong faculty or well developed instinct 
in the little ones we should make the best use pos- 
sible. Every decided bent in a child’s mind should 
be transformed by the teacher into a distinct poten- 
tiality. It should suggest the line of growth. One 
of the most powerful and universally prevalent of 
youthful proclivities is the tendency towards ego- 
ism. Everything turning upon their own personal- 
ities has to them an intense interest. This tenden- 
cy, misused, leads to a very disagreeable fault; but 
directed into wholesome channels it is the source of 
the most wide-reaching, intellectual benefits. ATI 
children love to talk or to write about themselves. 
Take advantage of this powerful instinct by giving 
them at once a lesson, in expression of thought, in 
Writing, in memory and in observation. 

A TRIP TO THY: WOODS, 

Let us suppose for a moment that we have before 
us a class of boys and girls ranging in age from 10 
to 15 years, and that the day is Friday. Monday is 
potably one of the worst days of the week for the 
school teacher, because in the interim between the 
last of one week and the first of the following, the 
children have drifted away in thought and interest 
from their daily studies. How to bridge oVer this 
chasm between Iriday and Monday is one of the 
problems of the wise instructor. Suppose, then, that 
we suggest to our children, if Saturday be a pleas- 
ant day, in spring or summer, a trip in the woods 
for that day. Give each child distinctly to under 
stand that he is to give an acecunt in writing, short 
or long, as he chooses to make it, of his own per- 
sonal experiences on that occasion. Indicate to 
him beforehand the heads under which what he 
says must fall, as, for instance, his narrative must 
cover the following named points: What I did in 
the woods; what I saw in the woods—flowers, trees, 
etc.; the prettiest things in the woods; what I 
brought home from the woods. 

This exercise will give full play to the biographic 
instinct in the little ones, besides enabling them to 
write on a topic with which they feel thoroughly at 
home, the work will be full of enjoyment to them, 
and consequently their minds will be working at 
their best. But the great and inestimable value of 
this exercise will be the training it gives in careful 
observation. Almost all children, after an outing, 
can tell you what they did and what they saw, in 
a general way, but very few will be able to tell 
you in detail just what impressed them most pleas- 


urably, giving an exact description of the interest- 
ing objects. In a word, very few of them, without 
first being trained to it, will observe closely. All 
will be able to tell you that they saw beautiful 
trees and wild flowers, but few will be able to 
enumerate all the kinds; and fewer still will be able 
to describe them to you in such a manner that you 
would instantly know whether they had seen the 
willow, the maple, hickory, walnut, elm or birch 
trees, or whether among flowers they had run 
across the anemone, violet, sweet william, spring 
beauty or mayblossom. But after having enjoyed 
one outing and written one paper, and thus come to 
a realizing sense of their lack in this direction, the 
next outing will be taken with a more intelligent 
purpose, and with a greater determination to go 
wide-eyed to the study of nature, so that they may 
make the most admirable success of that chapter in 
their experiences which is to recount “what they 
brought home from the woods.” 
EDUCATE THE SENSES. 

Speaking of the education of the senses, Mme 
Pape-Carpantier says it is “the most valuable and 
attractive of all the teacher’s duties.” And John 
Stuart Blackie declares that the three words, “how 
to observe,” “might serve as a motto to guide us in 
the most important part of our early education.” 
Also he further assures us that ‘fall the natural sci- 
ences are particularly valuable, not only as supply- 
ing the mind with the most rich, various and beau- 
tiful furniture, but as teaching people that most 
useful of all arts, how to use their eyes.” It is as- 
tonishing, he says, “how much we all go about with 
our eyes open, and yet seeing nothing.” This, he in- 
sists, is because the organ of vision, like other or- 
gans, requires training; and by lack of training and 
the slavish dependence on books becomes dull and 
siow, and ultimately incapable of exercising its 
natural function. 

In view of all these facts, which each one of us 
has realized for himself, can we begin too soon to 
cultivate the power of observation in the young? 
And why may not one of the most marked instincts 
found implanted in all children’s natures, the bio- 
graphic instinct, be made use of as a sturdy helper 
and agent in this work? 

Children will always write about themselves with 
infinite joy. They will relate with exuberant en- 
thusiasm what they did and saw in the woods, and 
after a few trials, after successive visits to the 
wildwoods, you will be surprised at the accuracy 
with which they enumerate the prettiest things 
they found, and the keenness of observation they 
will manifest in telling you what they brought 
home from the tramp in the way of mental stores, 
A few months’ drill in this sort of thing will accus- 
tom them to know all the distinguishing features 
in the way of bark, leaf and fruit of the more com- 
mon forest trees, as well as the characteristic dif- 
ferences of flowers, and finally they will uncon- 
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sciously learn to distinguish all the common bird 
notes, and to know the haunts of wren, swallow, 
lark and robin. Indeed, their minds will be stored 
with quaint and precious wood lore, and their eyes 
will be trained to the keenest vision, their minds 
to the quickest and most accurate’ observation. 
Why, then, should we not turn to good account this 
wonderful biographic sense in children? As 
Champfleur says, “The child has a thirst to know 
by means of what mysterious springs the eyelids 
of a doll close the eyes, how the sheep bleats, how 
the horse moves. This is why, from the dawn of 
humanity, the child has always broken his toys.” 
We will not then destroy, but lead out through the 
power of quick and keen observation, this universal 
child desire to know and to understand and to talk 
about himself. 
Chicago, Il., May 25, 1898. 





A CURE FOR CROAKERS. 


BY BESSIE I. PUTNAM, 





Periodically we are regaled by the old-timer with 
the inspiring (?) assertion that “schools are not so 
good as they used to be;’ that despite normal, 
training and other advantages the results are in- 
ferior to those secured by the old masters. 

Granted that there are exceptional cases in which 
this is to a certain extent true, not many of us 
would voluntarily return to the old regime of a half 
century ago, for while the backless benches, entire 
ly in keeping with the home comforts of 
life, might be tolerated, there are other { 
80 eusily assimilated. 

An effective reply to those pessimisticall) 
appears in a book entitled “The District 
It Was,” by Warren E. Burton (Lee & 
publishers, Boston). This little volume was: 
sued early in the present century and has run 
through several editions, the last being edited by 
that true lover and careful gleaner of old New Eng- 
land scenes and types, Clifton Johnson 
skilfully introduced Mllustrations charact: 
the old-time text books. The pen pictures are vivid 
and realistic—the latter element adding ofttimes a 
tinge of pathos to the attempts at drilling 
or maintaining discipline which, were 
distortion of the human subject, might 
as simply ludicrous. 

Since one of the strongholds of our critics is al- 
most invariably that “he could spell every word in 
the spelling book,” interest naturally centers in this 
subject. 

After each of the class has read comes the order, 
“Shut your books.” The leaden eyes that have la- 
Ddoriously waded through the stray sentences and 
maxims tucked into vacant corners of the old spell- 
ing book now brighten; a lively interest is apparent 
—but, alas! its sole inspiration proves to be the de- 
sire to stand at the head of the class. “The child 
cares no more in his heart about the arrangement 
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of vowels and consonants in the orthography of 
words, than he does about how many chips lie one 
above another at the school house woodpile.” And 
why should he? for many of them have to him as 
little significance as the language of the Hottentot. 

Again, when the long awaited “last day,” with its 
attendant “examination,” has arrived, visitors are 
regaled with an exhibition of orthographical gym- 
nastics among the polysyllabies that would quite 
astonish the modern schoolboy. Scarcely less as- 
tonishing, possibly, did it in one instance prove to 
the participants, for after the master had exhaust- 
ed all the long words, together with punctuations 
and abbreviations, the minister, endowed with 
some of the first principles of real pedagogy, qui- 
etly requested their presence on the floor for a few 
moments more. But instead of the “words as long 
as their fingers’? confidently expected, the little 
words of everyday life, “wrist,” “gown,” ete., were 
substituted, to the complete chagrin of both teacher 
and pupils. 

So much for modern methods. If our pupils can- 
not spell every word in the spelling book or work 
every example in the arithmetic, they can write a 
letter without mis-spelling half the words and solve 
a practical problem, even though its unfamiliar 
form does not divulge the memorized “rule” for its 
solution. 

Harmousburg, Pa. 





PEBBLES. 





BY J. N. PATRICK. 





Author of ‘“Elements of Pedagogics,”’ ‘‘Pedagogical 
Pebbles” and ‘“The Recitations.”’ 

1. With the teacher who is no Jarger at the close 
of the school term than he was at the beginning of 
the term, teaching is a cramming process, the pu- 
pil’s mind a thing to be filled with text book facts, 
With the real teacher, the growing teacher, the 
teacher that has an ideal toward which he is grow- 
ing, teaching is a developing, unfolding. life giving 
process. The mere routine peddler of text book 
facts regards information as the end of teaching, 
the true teacher regards text book facts as a menus 
to an end—the former dwarfs and deadens, the lat- 
ter enlarges and quickens. A teacher's value is 
measured by the mental, moral and physical habits 
the pupils acquire while under his care. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” As most text book 
facts are valueless in themselves, training for power 
should be the absorbing idea of the teacher. No 
pupil was ever educated in any school or student in 
any college. All that any school or college can do 
for anyone is to train him in proper habits of study, 
hence the value of all schools depends almost en- 
tirely upon the kind of teachers in charge of them. 
The teacher is the school. 


» 


2. Many would-be teachers never read a school 


journal or a work on teaching. They are content 
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to hear pupils recite, in the language of the text 
book, the text book facts. In all other professions, 
a library of standard authors is indispensable. The 
average lawyer or doctor spends more money an- 
nually for professional books than the average 
teacher spends in a lifetime. Many teachers do not 
take their own State school journal. Content with 
a second grade certificate and the minimum of sal- 
ary, they live by sufferance as pensioners upon the 
public school fund. The hope for the future is ‘n 
the fact that the number of contented teuchers 
grovs ¢majler and smalie: year by year. 

3. “Let all things be done decently and in order.” 
The class and the seat habits of the pupils describe 
the mental condition of the teacher. The manner in 
which pupils sit in their seats and stand during 
recitation describes the ideals of the teacher. The 
manner in which a teacher puts his work upon the 
blackboard describes his training. The manner in 
which a teacher speaks, walks, stands or sits shows 
his fitness or unfitness for the schoolroom. If he 
stumbles over the floor, sits upon the desks, stands 
wiih his hands in his pockets, he is not a proper ex- 
ample. Example is the great teacher. Only per- 
sons of orderly mental and physical habits should 
be placed in charge of children. What a teacher 
really is, is his influence on his pupils. The teach- 
er is the pupil’s intellectual and moral ideal. With 
the young, reality, good or bad, is contagious. 

4. One learns to teach by teaching, by seeing 
otuers teach, by reading books on teaching and 
school management and by thinking into practice 
sound methods. A superintendent cannot supply a 
teacher with brains, or purpose or tact. Many 
teachers fail because they do not, or cannot, think. 
The most profound pedagogical maxims have no 
meaning to a teacher that does not think. ‘Much 
talking wearies” has no meaning with the teacher 
that has realized his ideal, yet it contains more food 
for teachers than many whole volumes of pedagogy. 
“Learning without thought is labor lost,’’ though 
thousands of years old, contains more food for 
young teachers than is found in some pedagogical 
libraries. ‘Telling is not teaching” is another foun- 
dation stone. Some teachers never learn what it 
means. “Teaching a pupil is training him to help 
himself” contains the essence of the teaching pro- 
cess, yet many teachers never get a glimpse of its 
meaning. “Get wisdom, but with all of your get- 
ting get understanding” is a whole volume of peda- 
gogical doctrine. “Let all things be done decently 
and in order” should be ever present in all that a 
teacher does. The New Testament abounds in sug- 
gestions to teachers. 

Teachers, think on these things. Strive to realize 
the gifts God has given you. Look within for pow- 
er. Read professional books, but call no man mas- 
ter. 
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SELF-RESPECT. 





BY L. C. M’LEOD. 





There are some characters that seem to be com- 
plete within themselves. They offer no apology 
and need none. They know their orbits and move 
in them. Anybody can drift with the crowd, but it 
takes a strong individual to go the other way. And 
we can but admire one who goes alone when he 
thinks it right to do so. His energy infuses 
strength into all about him. 

Men act from different metives. Some live for 
popular applause. They set a low price upon 
themselves and get it, and at lust go down under 
the contempt they deserve. Many live for the pleas- 
ure to be gotten out of living. While their conduct 
may be consistent it becomes an animal rather than 
a man. Some yield to the forces playing upon them, 
and these do not allow them to set up an exalted 
standard. <A few lives stand out clear and true. 
Their influence invigorates. Their conduct flows 
from true principles and is always along right lines. 
The impulses that thrill them are started by eter- 
nal laws. Above all things they seek the approval 
of their own minds. 

Man is a social being. Without the sympathy 
and society of others, life is a burden. But It is 
needful for him to be aggressive and develop along 
his own line. He has wants to satisfy. This he 
could do by overpowering and coercing others of 
his kind; by persuasion or by mutual exchange. 
Human laws oppose the first, as does also the re- 
sentment of outraged man. He who invades the 
rights of others does so at his own legal and per- 
sonal peril. Hence, one needs to know what in 
justice are the rights of man, and what the re- 
strictions are which natural laws place upon his 
manner of living. Then to give to others their 
dues, to use wisely his own, and to conform to 
natural laws are all involved in self-respect. 

To each there are rights of property and rights 
of person. The first are more or less adjusted by 
legal enactments. The second is, to a great extent, 
a matter of sentiment and opinion. A person loses 
his own self-respect when he errs in either way. 
He must know and respect the rights of others or 
soon form a wrong opinion of his own. To weaken 
the strength of another’s good name, to wound his 
feelings, to wilfully lead his mind into error, are 
evidences either of mental bluntness or moral 
weakness. The principles that express themselves 
in a strong, pure life must lead to respect for them- 
selves in another. A truly honest person loves hon- 
esty and encourages its development in other minds. 

A thorough knowledge of individual rights and a 
firm purpose to foster them are distinguishing fea- 
tures of an upright character. Man must know in 
order to do. But before the truth is fully grasped 


much false teaching and many bad habits need to 
be overcome. 
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There must be not only knowledge, but the will 
to do. Knowledge gives the line of action, will is 
the force that carries conduct along it. There are 
rights that belong to another, do not infringe upon 
them. Here are your own, defend them. Only by 
resolute will force can this be done. From time to 
time opportunities come to the stronger to impose 
upon the weaker. Then comes the supremest test 
of mastering self, the time for crushing base im- 
pulses and exalting noble ones. It is the final test 
as to whether one is really in earnest with him- 
self or only playing. Rocks direct tides and cur- 
rents, so do those who respect themselves, for to do 
so they must keep within bounds and _ stand in 
their places. The field for will culture is as broad 
as the experiences of human life; the possible re- 
sults as sublime as ever thrilled the soul. 

A true man cannot excuse himself for doing less 
than his best. The perfect as nearly as he can con- 
ceive in his mind and realize in his conduct is the 
mould in which he would develop. Manhood may 
be bartered for the pleasures of passion, for the re- 
pose of idleness, or to escape the pains of growth. 
But he who would know the stars must rise to 
them; so he who would know the limits of charac- 
ter must grow towards them. It is not enough to 
be stronger than someone else. The grade is down- 
wards from man to amoeba. There is much be- 
hind you, but the infinite is before. The sphere of 
man’s development is not below but above him. 
Not what the present can give, but what the future 
years may hold, is the problem. 

Neither for fear nor inertia should one weaken 
his purpose. The question is not how bad one can 
be and have the respect of others, but how can he 
rise to such a point as to have his own approval. 
As far as others think justly their opinions have 
worth, but neither praise, censure nor example can 
swerve the mind deep rooted in the truth from the 
pursuit of its ideal, from the course which with un- 
dying confidence it believes to be right. To deviate 
from the plumb line of eternal truth is, in the end, 
to fail. There are all reasons why one should put 
forth his best efforts and none for doing less. 

The best development of the mass is realized 
when each part fills its own sphere. So, as each in 
his place does his best, all advance. Here, then, is 
the earthly goal of human effort. To have a well- 
rounded character is the aim, and all the knowledge 
and strength one can command are needed for its 
realization. Every deviation costs time and force. 
As the heights are reached under law, respect and 
love for the Being above us must have their place in 
the mind. 

There is a kind of pride that leads some to care 


for appearances and conform to existing customs. 


The basis of this is opinion and within reasonable 
limits is worthy of consideration. For customs are 
time savers, and make human intercourse more 
pleasant. But this foundation shifts from age to 


age and is the support of manners only True, self- 
respect does not oppose just and rea. nable cus- 
toms, but it rests on a more solid base than the 
pleasure of a few social leaders. It stands upon 
those deep and eternal principles which will be the 
same to-morrow and for all time as they are to-day 
and from which all right conduct flows. Self-re- 
spect is to the uprightness of man what vigor is to 
the straightness of the tree, what gravity is to the 
earth’s course. Men wanting in it are at the merey 
of every deflecting force, but having it they with- 
stand every down-bearing influence. It leads him 
to concentrate in his character the true, the beau- 
tiful and the good. From staining these in his soul 
he would be as far removed as will could keep him, 
No truly self-respecting man will sully in his own 
person that which is best in human life. But he 
wills to keep his character sweet and clean, for it 
is earth’s best treasure. All beauty but the purest 
fades, all life but the truest dies. So well balanced, 
self-respecting character developing along the lines 
of eternal law will stand as iong as truth. 
AJtus, Ark. 





WAR CRY AND WATCHWORD. 





BY S. P. M'CASKEY. 





Is the teacher always looking out for himself, his 
own little preferences, and petty interests? He is 
not good to live with. The subtle influence of dis- 
position and character will make itself felt among 
his pupils, unconsciously it may be to himself, but 
none the less certainly and harmfully. He will not 
be good to live with here, and still better to get 
away from hereafter. “Look out for No. 1” is the 
war cry in hell. “Look out for No. 2” is the watch- 
word in heaven. Here on this battle plain of earth 
and time we hear both war cry and watchword. The 
finest gentleman that ever walked the earth—the 
model gentleman of all human history—leads the 
hosts upon whose banner this latter inscription 
stands emblazoned forever. The war cry is every- 
where. But more and more the watchword is 
caught up by gracious souls and passed from one to 
another in increasing volume of tone, as increasing 
thousands learn the new name written in that white 
stone of the apocalyptic vision. It grows like the 
steady, swelling strains of that celestial harmony in 
the titanic strife between devils and angels shadow- 
ed forth in the great tone poem of Tannhauser. At 
first the music is all wild, rapid, fierce, exultant, 
discordant, demoniac—“Look out for No. 1.” They 
at intervals—now drowned by the tumult of the in 
struments, then heard again through all the uproar 
—comes the hint of a better music. Faint anf 
sweet, but growing stronger and holding longer 
Now it is here, and here to stay—until at last the 
whole magnificent orchestra is swelling triumphant 
ly upon what seems an echo of that celestial musi« 
—that chorus of the innumerable company, ané 
those harpers harping upon their harps beside the 
glassy sea. Apollyon and Michael have met ip 
deadly conflict—and selfishness and wickedness an 
driven from the field. 
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THOMAS GRAY. 


Thomas Gray, born in London on the 26th of 
December, 1716, is regarded by many critics as the 
most artistic of English poets. It is said that his 
father had so violent a temper that his mother was 
compelled to leave him; and, together with her sis- 
ters, she opened a millinery store, from the income 


of which she was enabled to give her son, the fu-, 


ture poet, a thorough education. Gray began his 
college life at Eton, where his mother’s brother was 
a vrofessor, but he afterward spent three years at 
Cambridge. He had no liking for mathematics; 
hence he devoted most of his time to ancient and 
modern languages and to writing poetry. Horace 
Walpole was Gray’s intimate friend at college and 





Go 


> 
From “Eclectic English Classics.” 
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when they left school they decided to make a tour 
of the continent together. The two friends were 
very unlike in d’sposition. Walpole was fond of 
balls and plays and had, besides, plenty of money 
to spend as he chose, while Gray was serious and 
studious, and necessarily economical. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that after having trav- 
eled together through Frauce and Italy they quar- 
reled and separated, Gray continuing his travels 
alone and making them occasions of severe mental 
labor. 

After his travels Gray returned to Cambridge in 
order to be near the libraries, and here his career 
was so quiet that he wrote to a friend: “When you 
have seen one of my days, you have seep a whole 
year of my life.” Some amusing incidents are relat- 
ed of his quiet and retired life. He had a great 


dread of fire and while at Cambridge always kept 
a fire escape in his room. 

Some of the students, having discovered this, re- 
solved to play a trick on him; so they placed a tub 
of water beneath his window and then gave the 
alarm of fire, when Gray hastily descended the fire 
escape, only to drop into the water and discover the 
trick. This unkind treatment caused him to re- 
move to Pembroke Hall, but soon afterward he was 
ealled to the professorship of modern history in 
Cambridge—a position to which he had long aspired. 

Durirg his years of travel, research and study, 
Gray's pen was not idle. He wrote much, but of all 
his writings none is so frequently quoted as his 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” which is familiar 
to every schoolboy. This poem, published in 1751, 
won him immediate popularity—which occasioned 
no little surprise td himself. Four editions were 
exhausted in one year. Byron said of this poem: 
“Had Gray written nothing but his ‘Elegy,’ high as 
he stands, I am not sure tnat he would not stand 
higher. It is the cornerstone of his glory. Gray’s 
‘Elegy’ pleased instantly and eternally.’”’ And the 
remark of Gen. Wolfe to his officers, the night be- 
fore his victory at Quebec, has become famous: 
“Gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that 
poem than to take Quebee.” In 1781 he was at- 
tacked by gout of the stomach and died July 30 at 
the age of 55. 


He was buried by the side of his mother, at Stoke 
Pogis, the supposed scene of his “Elegy.”’ 

Gray was never married and his life was singu- 
larly devoid of variety. His manners were to some 
“disagreeably effeminate and fastidious; but he was 
a man of the most exact taste, the purest morals 
and the most independent spirit.” Taine calls him 
“The morose hermit;” others, more appropriately, 
“The gentle recluse.” His devotion to study em- 
phasized a naturally serious disposition, though 
there are not wanting gleams of sunny humor, seen 
mostly in his letters. Gray has given us several 
sketches of his own character. both in prose and 
in verse. In two letters, written to his friend, 
Richard West, he says: “As I am recommending 
myself to your love, methinks I ought to send you 
my picture (for 1 am no more what I was, some 
circumstances excepted, which I hope I need not 
particularize to you). You must add then to your 
former idea, two years of age, a reasonable quan- 
tity of dullness, a great deal of silence, and some- 
thing that rather resembles than is thinking; a con- 
fused notion of many strange and fine things that 
have swam before my eyes for some time, a want of 
love for general society—indeed, an inability to it. 
On the good side, you may add a sensibility for 
what others feel, and indulgence for their faults 
and weaknesses, a love for truth, and a detestation 
of everything else. Then you are to deduct a little 
impertinence, a little laughter, a great deal of pride 
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and some spirits. * * * Low spirits are my true 
and faithful companions; they get up with me, go 
to bed with me, make journeys and returns as I 
do; nay, pay visits and will even affect to be jocose 
and force a feeble laugh with me; but commenly 
We sit alone together and we are the prettiest, in- 
sipid company in the world.” 

On a sheet of paper found in his pocketbook and 
dated 1761 appeared the following lines: 


“Too poor for a bride and too proud to importune, 

He had not the method of making a fortune: 

Could love and could hate, so was thought some- 
what odd; 

No very great wit, but believed in a God: 








As might be expected, Gray’s letters were more 

characteristic of his personality than are his poems. 

William Cowper says of Gray's letters: “I once 

thought Swift’s letters the best that could be writ- - 
ten, but I like Gray’s better. His humor, or his 

wit, or whatever it is to be called, is never ill- 

natured or offensive, and yet I think they are 

equally poignant with the dean’s.” 

William Hazlitt, in his ‘Lectures on English 
Poets,” says: “Gray’s letters are inimitably fine. 
If his poems are sometimes finical and pedantic, his 
prose is quite free from affectation. He pours his 
thoughts out upon paper as they arise in his mind 
and they arise in his mind without pretense or con- 
straint, from the pure impulse of learned leisure 


Gray’s Monument Stoke Pogis Churchyard. This C hurchyard is Supposed to have Furnished the Scene for Gray’s Celebrated Elegy. 
Used by Permission of The University Association, Chicago, Publishers of ‘Progress.’ 


A post or a pension he did not desire, 
But left church and state to Charles Townshend 
and Squire.” 


Gray was the greatest English lyric poet of his 
time and of all ages. “Extreme conciseness of ex- 
pression, yet pure, perspicuous and musical, is one 
of the grand beauties of lyric poetry. This I have 
always aimed at but never could attain,” he writes 
with his excessive modesty, yet “his art was a per- 
fect lyric art.” His diction is characterized by its 
perfect finish, its felicity of expression, its wealth of 
apt and splendid imagery, and a harmony of num- 
bers surpassed by few, if any. His taste was both 
exact and pure, and his judgment always sound. 


and contemplative indolence. * * * He had noth- 
ing to do but to read and think and to tell his 
friends what he read and thought. His life was a 
luxurious, thoughtful dream.” 

“Gray was a poet of far higher order than Gold- 
smith,” says Mackintosh, “and of an almost oppo- 
site kind of hermit. Of all English poets, he was 
the most finished artist. He attained the highest 
kind of splendor of which poetical style seems capa- 
ble. Almost all Gray’s poetry was lyrical—that 
species which, issuing from the mind in the highest 
state of excitement, requires an intensity of feeling, 
which for a long composition, the genius of no poet 
could support. Those who complained of its brevity 
and rapidity only confessed their own inability to 
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follow the movements of poetical inspiration. Of 
the two grand attributes of the ode, Dryden has dis- 
played the enthusiasm, Gray has exhibited the mag- 
nificence. He is the only modern English writer 
whose Latin verse deserves general notice, but we 
must lament that such difficult trifles had diverted 
his genius from its natural objects.” 
QUOTATIONS. 
Still, where rosy Pleasure leads, 





See a kindred Grief pursue; 
Behind the steps the Misery treads, 
Approaching Comfort view; 
The hues of Bliss more brightly glow 
Chastised by sabler tints of Woe; 
And blended, form with artful strife 
The strength and harmony of Life. 
—Ode on Vicissitude. 





See the Wretch, that long has tossed 
On the thorny bed of Pain, 
At length repair his vigor lost 
And breathe and walk again 
The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise. 
—Vicissitude. 





Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 

Scatters from her pictured urn 

Thoughts that breathe and words that burn. 
—The Progress of Poesy. 





The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth, ere gave 
Awaits alike that inevitable hour; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
—Elegy. 
lull many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
—Elegy. 





Where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise. 
On a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 





A favorite has no friend. 
—On the Death of a Favorite Cat. 





an storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death? 
—Elegy. 





Alike the Busy and the Gay 
But flutter through Life’s little day, 


In Fortune’s varying colors dressed; 
Brushed by the hand of rough Mischance, 
Or chilled by age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest. 
—Ode to Spring. 
For a further study of Gray and his poetry we 
most heartily commend the eclectic English classic 
entitled “Selections From the Poems of Thomas 
Gray,” edited by A. M. Van Dyke, M. A. Publisb- 
ed by the American Book Co. 





A GEOGRAPHICAL GAME. 





A most interesting game, demanding a _ good 
knowledge of geography, together with a retentive 
memory, is played as follows: All the party pres- 
ent must be seated around the table and be provid- 
ed with long strips of paper three or four inches 
wide, and pencils. One of the players must be se- 
lected as arbiter and timekeeper. 

A letter is then decided on, say, for example, the 
letter B, and each person must write down on his or 
her paper all the places, rivers, mountains, lakes, 
ete., that she can think of as quickly as possible in 
a given time, beginning with that letter. Seven 
minutes is the time usually allowed. 

The arbiter places her watch on the table in front 
of her and calls out “Time’s up’ as soon as the 
seven minutes have elapsed. She then calls on the 
player seated on her left hand to read out the 
names on her list, and, as she does so, each other 
player, as well as herself, erases those names which 
they have also put down. Possibly all the names 
the first player has put down have to be erased, and 
do hot count. The next player then reads out her 
list, and so on till all have read; the player who re- 
tains the highest number of names on her paper 
being declared the winner of that round. 

Another letter is then selected and the game again 
proceeded with. It will be observable in playing 
this game that those who remember the names of 
the least known places are generally the winners, 
as they are less likely to be caught by finding dupli- 
cates of them on other papers. 

This geographical game has frequently afforded 
great amusement as well as instruction to a merry 
party of young people during the long winter even- 
ings. 





I call a complete and generous education that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully and 
magnanimously all the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war.—Milton. 





The laws which govern the body are di- 
vine, though scarcely ever recognized as_ such; 
and he who violates them either ignorantly 
or wilfully, must suffer the penalty for  vio- 
lated law. That the cause which led to overwork 
is a worthy one, will not suffice. Nature never takes 
any such excuses.—Helen L. Manning. 
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Editorial Notes and Current Events. 


BY D. M. HARRIS, PH.D 


Play Grounds In our village and city schools, as 


for Children. 





well as in our country schools, chil- 
dred should have attractive, clean an olesome 
play grounds. Many of our country schools, even 
Where land is abundant, have only a school lot ot 
Which is erected the schoolhouse. 1 surround 
ings are dreary, forLidding and even un esome, 
A schoolhouse set in beautiful grounds, surrour ded 
With shade trees, where flowers and shrubbery 
grow, is a little paradise. It is astonishing that 
people, in providing places for thei ldren to 
spend half their time, should imagil at they 
should be placed in a prison or somet ilmost as 
bad. One of the primal needs of every man be- 
ing is recreation. The grounds whe childien 
sport should be as beautiful as the yards about 
their homes. A mere building of bric d mortat 
er wood is not all that is needed for alth and 
happiness and development of the children. Lt is 
in our cities, however, that the greates arbarism 
is shown. The school buildings are too often mere 
harracks and the school grounds are but little bei 
ter than cattle yards. As little ground as can be 
put up with is assigned to the schoolhouse aud its 
play grounds. In our cities there ars HMervis 
vacant lots and grounds that might be used for the 
children. They should be inclosed and ed up 
for the use of the youth of both sexes. LV Ss are 
often too far away from the scioels Iswer as 
play grounds. Boards of Education should foster 
the growth of this new idea of givin; suitable 
grounds to the children for their sp s. Pecently 
the public school grounds in our cities have been 
open during the summer as play grounds for chil 
dren. The places where children p! nd 1 
supplied with objects with which the ch nm may 
amuse themselves; bean bags, jumpirg 1 s, balls, 
swings, bats and many other things. Where a 
child’s sports are made delightful anid vat al they 
contribute to the elevation and ennobling of the 
character. Proper sports have a civilizing, beauti- 
fying and health-giving influence upon children. 
Play properly directed contributes to |! elevation 
ef the children. Parents have not done r duty 
by their children when they have supplied school- 
house with desks and hatracks. Play does as much 
for the education of children as study, and wise 
provision should be made for it. 
A Daring On Friday last about daylight Lieu- 
Deed. tenant Richmond Pearson Hobson, 


aided by eight gallant seamen, took the collier 
Merrimac under the blazing Morro battery and an- 
chored and sunk her beneath the spiteful fire of 
musketry and heavy cannonading from the shore. 
The wrecked hull of the sunken vessel completely 
closes the entrance to the harbor within which the 
Spanish squadron is helplessly locked. The daring 
and heroic deed is enthusiastically praised by the 
press. Some go so far as to rank it with Admiral 


Dewey's great and marvelous exploit. No doubt 
it was a brave and splendid deed and deserves 
great praise, but the deed is not without parallels. 
The sinking of the Merrimae across the mouth of 
the harbor makes it an easy matter for our block- 
ading fleet to prevent egress. The newspapers for 
the want of something else to talk about fill double 
columns with black-faced type detailing the ae- 


counts of the exploit and publish the names and 
the pedigrees of the heroes. The exploit required 
only eight men, but Admiral Sampson could have 
had every officer and man in his fleet if had been 
desired. The idea of sinking the hulks of old 
tramp boats at the entrance of the harbor had been 
suggested for two weeks or more, but this does not 
detract in the least from the bravery and heroism 
of the gallant seamen who risked their lives to ac 
complish the task. The young men who carried out 
the plan acted with great coolness under the rain 
of shot and shell from the Spanish guns. Even the 
Spanish fleet lustily cheered their heroic enemies, 
who were all captured and are now held as prison 
ers of war. Admiral Cervera sent congratulations 
to Admiral Sampson and an offer to exchange 
prisoners. 
The New The United States Senate last week 
Revenue Bill. voted for a new revenue bill. The 
amendments in favor of the income tax and of tax- 
ing corporations both failed by decisive majorities. 
Senator Wolcott’s amendment to coin 42,000,000 sil 
ver dollars out of the bullion in the Treasury was 
passed by the Senate on Friday of last week. The 
Senate agreed to the amendment providing for the 
issue of bonds to the amount of $300,000,000. The 
many features of the bill are severely criticised by 
business men. The tax imposed on banks meets 
with determined opposition. The House bill and 
the Senate bill are so wide apart that it is possible 
the conference may be unable to come to an agree- 
ment. It is predicted, for instance, that the House 
will reject the Wolcott amendment to coin the 
seigniorage. The new bonds are to be coin and 
not gold bonds. The stamp act is to come into ef- 
fect and will be felt in all departments of business 
A duty of ten cents a pound on tea has been im 
posed. Some predict that capitalists will refuse to 
give us gold for bonds, especially if we begin to 
coin more silver. The proposition to issue $150,000,- 
000 in greenbacks was happily defeated. We are in 
the midst of a very expensive war and we cannot 
afford to repeat the gigantic blunder of our great 
Civil War. Every consideration of patriotism de 
mands that some safe, sound financial policy hs 
adopted which will not leave the country a finan 
cial wreck when the war is over. It has been esti 
mated that the war is costing us over $20,000,000 a 
month. Some put the daily expenditures at $2,000 
000. At this rate we will spend over $750,000,000 
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a year on the war alone. This sum added to the 
ordinary expenses of the government will reach 
over $1,200,000,000 in twelve months. The people 
may bare their backs to the burdens of the tax 
gatherer, 


Australian The long and gallant fight for the 

Federation. federation of the colonies of Austra- 
lia has ended in defeat. The friends of the scheme 
were confident that the struggle would end in vic- 
tory. The colony of New South Wales deserves 
the blame for the failure of this most important 
movement. The plan was rejected by New South 
Wales because it would mean the loss of $2,500,000 
a year now collected in custom dues, which under 
the proposed plan of federation would go to the 
federal government. The Britisher, whether at 
home or abroad, keeps a tight hand on his pocket- 
book. The colonists of New South Wales, for sel- 
fish purposes alone, have defeated federation which 
would doubtless have made Australia a very power- 
ful government. The failure of this scheme is all 
the more regretted because the late Sir Henry 
Parks, far the ablest statesman Australia has pro- 
duced, was himself a citizen of New South Wales 
and a leader in the movement. The required mini- 
mum of 80,000 votes necessary by law to carry the 
measure has not been reached and therefore the 
federation is for the time delayed. Only a small 
number of the electorate recorded their votes, that, 
too, in spite of the fact that the matter is of gravest 
importance for the future history of the Australian 
colonies. The constitution that has been rejected 
was molded on the lines of that of the United 
States. It was claimed that it was a splendid piece 
of statecraft. New South Wales first proposed the 
plan and sent delegates to the convention, and has 
given her child a death blow. Two or three other 
colonies have also followed the example of the 
greatest and richest of the Australian colonies. 
There is talk that some of the colonies may form 
a federation of their own. but that the big scheme 
is given up for the present. 


Canadian It is reported that a definite agree- 

Questions. ment has been reached between the 
United States and Great Britain for the creation of 
a commission to consider all Canadian questions. 
Since the erection of the Dominion of Canada there 
have been various subjects of controversy between 
the United States and Canada. The sgreement in 
favor of adjusting all our differences is very grati- 
fying. Such issues as the Behring Sea, North At- 
lantic and Lake fisheries, the Klondike and the 
Alaskan boundary line have for years threatened 
the friendly relations between this country and 
Great Britain. During President Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration a general arbitration treaty Was nego- 
tiated which would have covered all these perplex- 


ing questions, but it was rejected by the United 
States Senate. The failure of the general arbitra- 
tion treaty did not, however, sériously impair the 
friendship of the two countries. Immediately fol- 
lowing the failure of the arbitration treaty Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier visited Washington with a view to pro- 
moting more cordial relations between this country 
and Canada. Our government is now in a more 
generous mood towards Canada and Great Britain 
than it has been in years. We are much more in- 
clined to make concessions to-day than we were 
two years ago. We have learned that we need 
strong friends and we are not disposed to be over- 
nice about small questions. If nothing else comes 
out of the Spanish-American war but a_ better 
understanding with our British cousins, the war 
will not have been in vain. In adjusting boundary 
disputes and the fisheries controversies it will be 
necessary for both countries to make mutual con- 


cessions. 


Our Minister Dr. James B. Angell, Minister to Tur- 
to Turkey. key, has resigned his post to take ef- 
fect some time during the summer. The country 
was rejoiced when President Angell was sent to 
Turkey as our minister. It was expected that he 
would sueceed in bringing the claims of American 
citizens to the attention of the Sultan. As yet 
nothing definite has been accomplished so far as is 
Known to the public. The Turks wantonly de- 
stroyed more than $100,000 worth of American prop- 
erty four years ago, and although the Ottoman 
government has been earnestly urged to settle the 
claim it has persistently refused to do so. President 
Angell is to be succeeded by Mr. Oscar S. Straus, 
of New York. Mr. Straus served as Minister to 
Turkey during President Cleveland’s first adminis- 
tration and made a splendid record. He was so 
successful that President Harrison endeavored to 
keep him in office. It was the general wish of phil- 
anthropie organizations that he should remain, but 
he declined. President McKinley has selected him, 
not for his political, but for his diplomatic fitness 
for the position. He is a Hebrew by race, a man 
of large business capacity and also of literary 
ability. He is a man of broad sympathies and it 
is hoped that he will use his great talents in vin- 
dicating the American policy in Constantinople. 


The Situation News comes that the Spanish troops 
in the Philippines. near Manila have been defeated in 
several skirmishes and one engagement by the in- 
surgents. Fifteen Spanish officers were taken pris- 
oners and 1,600 Spanish soldiers. The whole prov- 
ince of Cavite has been captured. General 
Aguinaldo, the leader of the Philippine insurgents, 
is making a bold fight against the Spaniards. The 
situation, however, is a very peculiar one. The 
United States naval squadron lying in Manila har- 
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bor, it is said, will not permit the insurgents to cap- 
ture Manila. Admiral Dewey is actually, according 
to reports, holding the insurgents in check. General 
Aguinaldo is eager to take Manila, but Admiral 
Dewey is reported as saying that he “will not per- 
mit hordes of passionate semi-savages to storm a 
civilized metropolis.’ Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors presents nothing more ludicrous than this 
situation. Ten thousand or 15,000 American troops 
are on their way to Manila to aid in capturing the 
city and expelling the Spanish, while the United 
States government refuses to accept the services 
of the Philippine insurgents. Admiral Dewey has 
forbidden the insurgents to cross the Malote River, 
seven miles from Manila, on pain of a bombardment 
from his guns. When we shall have expelled the 
Spanish and taken charge of the “hordes of passion- 
ate semi-savages” we will have pretty work on our 
hands. Driving Spain out of the Philippines will be 


’ 


sport compared with the task of governing 8,000,000 
of “semi-savages.” Nothing more startlin n the 


history of America has occurred than the present 
mania for territorial expansion. The most fortun- 
ate thing that could happen to us is for the war 
to close before we complete the conquest of the 
Philippine Islands. 


Mr. Gladstone The whole Mng'sh speaking world is 

Dead. jin mourning, for Mr. Gladstone is 
dead. He breathed his last and peacefully entered 
into rest at 5 o’clock Thursday morning, May 19. 
He was undoubtedly the greatest Englishman of 
this century. He was a many-sided, many-minded, 
great-hearted man. His political career began 65 
years ago, and during all that long period he was a 
distinguished figure in the public life of the British 
people. He began political life as a Conservative 
and ended it as the champion and leader of British 
Radicalism. Consistency was not one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s weaknesses. He had the courage to change 
his political opinions and his political affiliations. 
Probably no other great political leader in history 
has occupied such contradictory positions as_ did 
Mr. Gladstone. Ail the opinions and traditions of 
his youth he surrendered except his religious opin- 
fons. It has been said that he, at one time or an- 
other, was on all sides of every prominent political 
problem of his day. It may be confidently asserted, 
however, that he finally settled down on the right 
side of almost every issue. It would take u volume 
even to epitomize his chief services to the English 
people. During the last sixty years he was the 
leader in every great reform in Great Britain, and 
in that short time absolutism has given place to tri- 
umph and democracy. He assisted in the abroga- 
tion of the hated corn laws, which gave cheap food 
to the English masses. He disestablished the An- 
glican church in Ireland and gave religious freedom 
to the Irish people. He removed the political disa- 
bilities of the Jews and brought about the reform 











Gladstone and His Grandchild. 


Used by permission of the Central Christian Advocate 


in the system of land tenure in Ireland. He suce- 
ceeded in winning over a majority of the House of 
Commons and practically of the British people to 
the idea of home rule for the Irish, but his meas- 
ure was defeated in the House of Lords. In all the 
long list of British statesmen during the last three 
centuries, no political figure towers above William 
E. Gladstone. With a kind of Homeric grandeur 
he soars above the rest of mankind. Ile was great 
In many ways. He was not a mere politician, and 
yet no man had greater political tact than he. He 
commanded men more by his magic personal influ- 
ence than by his intellectual power. His intense 
enthusiasms won for him the admiration even of 
his political enemies. He emphatically volced the 
conscience of the British Democracy. Neither 
Burke, nor Pitt, nor Fox, nor Disraeli ever held 
such a firm place in the atfections of his contem- 
poraries as did the Grand Old Man. He transcend- 
ed all his predecessors in his philanthropic and his 
humane sentiments. In this connection it may be 
well to recall the fact that Mr. Gladstone was a de- 
vout, humble-minded, sweet-spirited Christian. No 
doubt this explains his supremacy over his fellow 
men. He was not only great as a politician, but he 
was great as a financier. He was a magician in 
finance. He had a wizard-like power over figures. 
He was the greatest financier Britain ever produc- 
ed. He was also great in scholarship. He spoke 
the principal languages of literary Europe with ease 
and fluency. Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and the 
Bible were his daily companions. He always read 
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his favorite authors in the original. Irequent con- 
tributions to current literature on classical subjects 
fell from his facile and powerful pen. Finally he 
was a great theologian. No religious thinker of the 
times had a clearer apprehension of the great prob- 
lems of theology than he. The deeper questions of 
philosophy and religion had a peculiar fascination 
for his great intellect. He was tndeed a_ great 
Christian statesman, orator, scholar and _ philan- 
thropist. He was an honor not only to the English 
race, but to the human race. 


The Income United States Senator John T. Mor- 

Tax. gan, of Alabama, attempted to get 
the income tax question before the Supreme Court 
again. He claims that the income tax sections of 
the act of 1894 were not repealed by the Dingley 
bill and that some of those sections were: not af- 
fected by the decision of the Supreme Court. “The 
court held,” says the Chicago Tribune, “that the 
tax, so far as it fell on the income of real estate 
and of personal property, was a direct tax and was 
unconstitutional and void because not apportioned 
according to representation. One of the sections 
of the income tax law levied a 2 per cent tax on 
the salaries of civil, naval and military officers of 
the United States whose salaries are not the in- 
come of real estate or personal property. Senator 
Morgan’s amendment required the Secretary of the 
Treasury to proceed to collect the tax on the sal- 
aries of government officials, the object being to get 
the matter into the Supreme Court and have the 
income tax question argued over again. The 
scheme failed, thirty-five Senators voting for the 
amendment and thirty-eight against it. Among the 
latter were two Democrats, Caffery and Gorman. 
All other Democrats and the Populists were a unit 
in support of this attempt to revive the income tax 
controversy.” While we do not believe this is the 
time to reopen this question, we do not doubt that 
the time will come when the income tax will be 
adopted. It is the fairest tax under the sun, and 
we have never been able to see why the wealthy 
classes of the United States so bitterly resist it. 
The British people have an income tax that has 
been in successful operation for many years, and it 
works no hardship to anyoue. The rich do not like 
it, but it is a popular tax and a just tax. 


Germany and The bitter feeling existing in Ger- 
‘he United States. many towards this country seems to 
have been modified. If the Cologne Gazette, one of 
the most influential papers in Germany, is to be 
taken as authority, the situation is much improved. 
The Germans, however, almost uniformly condemn 
our war against Spain. The editor of the Cologne 
Gazette is reported to have said: “We Germans, 
or rather the majority of us, consider the action of 
the United States in declaring war against Spain 
to constitute a lesson of the law of nations. Thus. 


it has to some extent gone against our feelings of 
what is right. In plain words, we believe Spain to 
be defending her good right. On the other hand, 
our interests are decidedly on the side of the United 
States. Spain is nothing to us, whereas, after all, 
there is a certain community of race and civilization 
between us and America. America is a progressive 
country like Germany, and the Germans living in 
America must naturally side with the country of 
their adoption on the principle of ‘my country, 
right or wrong,’ and from what we hear, they do 
so.” Germany would be much more friendly to us 
were it not for the strenuous efforts making to 
form an alliance between the United States and 
Great Britain. The Germans adopt the theory: “If 
you love me you must hate my enemy.” After all, 
self-interest, which means money-bag interest, has 
as much to do with the conduct of nations as of 
individuals. 


Trade with the The United States Bureau of Statis- 

Philippines. tics has made public a series of tables 
concerning the commercial opportunities awaiting 
the United States in the country adjacent to the 
Philippine Islands. The tables cover in detail a 
five years’ term of imports and exports, of which 
all the countries in question, their purchases from 
other parts of the world by articles, the percentage 
which the United States obtains of this market, 
and the percentage which the other leading com- 
mercial nations obtain, while other tables show the 
exports of the United States to each of the coun- 
tries of this part of the world during more than 
half a century. It is shown that the purchases 
made by the countries adjacent to the Philippines 
are largely of the class of articles produced in the 
United States. There has been a great expansion 
of trade with the countries in question. In 1896, 
for instance, over $64,000,000 worth of cotton goods 
were shipped into China against less than $40,000,- 
v00 worth in the preceding year. An increase in 
the imports of wheat into China is also reported. 
There has been a gradual and rapid increase of ex- 
ports from this country to China and Japan during 
the last few years. It is said that the exports from 
the United States to the Dutch East Indies nearly 
doubled from 1898 to 1897. These facts are very 
significant and show that our country has a con- 
stantly growing interest in the Orient. So far as 
we can judge there is no reason why we should 
seize territory in China or Japan or any other part 
of the Orient. What we want is to trade with 
countries and not to fight them. The spirit of mili- 
tarism seems to be that we cannot trade with 
countries unless we first show our military strength. 
We have never found it necessary to have coaling 
stations in the neighborhood of England or France 
or Germany, and yet we never had any difficulty 
in trading with those countries 
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ARITHMETIC. 


1. Write (a) four hundred per cent; (b) .05. per 
cent; and (¢) two hundred and six ten-thousands; 
(d) express the fifth root of twelve. 

2. To the product of 8.085 by .0035 add three, 
and divide the sum by .000625, 


3. Reduce (a) to the lowest terms 1036-13832; (b) to 


a decimal 3-96; (c) to a fraction whose denominator 


or 


is 21 85-49. 

1, When it is 10:45 p. m. at Portland, Me., 70 
1d’ «6west longitude, what time at Rome, 12 
27’ cast longitude? 

5. If, after expending $821.70 for im ments 
on a piece of real estate, I sell it for $6,875, and 
thereby make a net gain of 11 1-0 per cent on the 
cost, how much did I pay for it? 

6. Given the principal, $150, the interest, $14.55, 
and the rate per annum 6 per cent. Required the 
time. 

7. The discounts on a bill of goods at 15 per cent 
and 8 per cent amounted to $38.15. Find how much 
the goods cost the purchaser. 


8. If the gain by selling R. W. & O. R. R. stock 


that cost 9514 at 101% is $74.75, what is the par 
value of the stock? 
% Divide $343 among four men so that B shall 


have twice as much as A, C shall have as much as 
A and B, and D shall have as much as B and C 

10. Tind the cost of 2-inch plank 12 feet long for 
a walk 50 feet long, 6 feet wide, at $14.25 per M., 
board measure. 


ANSWERS 


1. (a) 400 per cent; (b) 5-100 per cent; 
2. 4844.996. 


(a) 7-9: (bh) 08125: 4¢) 15-21. 


or 0006: 


4. 4 hr. 15 min. 48 sec. a. m. 
5. $4.915 80 or $4,997.97. 
6. lyr. 7 mo. 12 da. 
7. $186.85. 
8. $1,300. 
9. A $31.18 2-11, B $62.36 4-11, C $93.64 6-11. D 
$155.90 10-11. 
10. $8.55. 


GEOGRAPHY. 





1. Quito is located at the Equator; Havana is al- 
most due north and very near the Tropic of Cancer. 
What is the approximate number of miles from 
Quito to Havana? 


2. State the geographical facts which must be 
taken into consideration in computing the rate at 
which a place on the equator moves on account of 
the axial rotation of the earth. 

3. Mention (2) two of the leading silk producing 
countries of Asia; (b) the leading country of Europe 
in the manufacture of silk goods. 

4. What is the chief article of export from Odes- 
sa’? Name the bodies of water through which a ves- 
sel would pass in taking a cargo from that port to 
London. 

5. What bay or sound is located on the coast of 
(1) Rhode Island; (b) Virginian; (¢) North Carolina; 
(1) Alabama? 

6. What State institution is located at (a) Au- 
hburn;: (b) Batavia; (¢) Ogdensburg; (d) Elmira; (e) 
Plattsburg? Answer any four. 

7. Name and locate the two extremes of eleva- 
tion found in the study of the relief forms of the 
continents. 

8. Give two reasons why the winters of Central 
Russia are so intensely cold. 

9 Mention (a) a Canadian province bordering 
upon the Pacific ocean; (b) its capital city; (@) a 
large island forming part of its territory. 

10. Name a city of England for the manufacture 
of (2) cotton goods; (b) woolen goods: (c) steel and 
eutlery. 

ANSWERS. 

1. 1625. 

2. The circumference of the earth at the equator 
and the time required for the earth to make a com. 
plete rotation on its axis. 

3. (2) China and Japan; (b) France. 

4. Wheat. Black Sea, Strait of Bosphorous, Sea 
of Marmora, Strait of Dardanelles, Aegean Sea, 
Archipelago, Mediterranean Sea, Strait of Gibraltar, 
Atlantic Ocean, English Channel, Strait of Dover, 
Thames river. 

5. (a) Narragansett bay; (b) Chesapenke bay; (e) 
Pimlico sound; (d) Mobile bay. 

6. (a) State prison; (b) institution for the blind; (e) 
insane asylum; (d) reformatory; (e) normal school. 

7. Mt. Everest and Dead Sea. 

8. Remoteness from warm ocean currents, ex- 
posure to cold Arctic winds. 

9. (a) British Columbia; (b) Victoria; (¢) Vancou- 
ver island. 

10. (a) Manchester; (b) Leeds; (c) Sheffield. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. Mention two articles of commerce, not agricul- 
tural products, taken in considerable quantity from 
North America between 1600 and 1700. 

2. Compare the French and English colonies at 
the beginning of the French and Indian war with 
respect to (a) unity of government; ()) number of 


settlers capable of bearing arms; and (c) possession 
of strategie points. 
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3. By what route did the settlers of Kentucky 
reach the high seas with their produce? Mention 
some other fact of importance concerning the set- 
tlement of that State. 

4. (a) Why were the military operations of the 
English in the Revolution first directed against 
Massachusetts? (b) Why were the English troops 
later concentrated about the City of New York? 

5. What party was in power from 1789 to 1801? 
Mention one of the prominent political topics of the 
time and state the attitude of the dominant party 
toward that issue. 

6. What was the nature of the difficulty along 
the Georgia and Florida border which Andrew 
Jackson was sent to settle in 1817? 

7. Discuss the effect on the agitation of the slav- 
ery question of any two of the following events: 
Lovejoy’s death, John Brown’s raid, the publica- 
tion of Uncle Tom's Cabin, the Dred Scott decision. 

8. What effect did the panic of 1837 have upon 
the presidential election of 1840? 

9. Locate Chattanooga and state the effect of the 
battle of Chattanooga on the course of the civil 
war, 

10. Among the leading American historians were 
Bancroft, Motley, Parkman and Prescott. Note 
the title or the general subject of a history written 
by each of these men. Answer two only. 

A®SWERS 

1. Fish and furs. Other correct answers may 
be given. 

2. (1) French colonies had a more uniform gov- 
ernment; (b) English had more settlers capable of 
bearing arms; (¢c) French possessed most strategic 
points, viz.: Forts Du Quesne, Crown Point, Ticon- 
deroga, Ningara and Louisburg. 

o. By way of the Ohio river and the Cumberland 
Road. Answers will differ. 

1. (a) Because Massachusetts had shown most 
resistance to the royal edicts and authority and was 
considered the “hotbed of rebellion; (b) to get con- 
trol of the Hudson river, thus separating New Eng- 
land from the other colonies. 

5. The Federalists. They were in favor of a 
strong central government. Other correct answers 
may be given. 

6. Trouble with the Seminole Indians, who, aid- 
ed by runaway negroes, began murderous depreda- 
tions upon the frontier settlements of Georgia. 

7. Answers will differ. 

8. It defeated Van Buren and caused the election 
of Harrison and Tyler, the Whig candidates. 

9. Chattanooga is in the southeastern part of 
Tennessee. Bragg’s army was defeated and the 
Confederacy was practically .cut down to four 
States, viz.: Georgia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia. 

10. Bancroft—‘History of the United States,” 
“History of the Formation of the Constitution.” 
Motley—‘Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ “History of 


the Netherlands.” Parkman—‘‘The Jesuits in North 
America,” “The Old Regime in Canada.” Prescott 

“Conquest of Mexico,” “Conquest of Peru.” Oth 
er correct answers may be given. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 





1. Write brietly the facts relating to the “De 
Lome incident.” 

2. (a) To what harbor was our battleship Maine 
recently ordered? (b) Why was the Maine sent to 
this harbor by our government? 

38. (2) Who was in command of this battleship? 
(h) What happened to this ship on the evening of 
February 15? (c) What loss of life and property 
was the result? 

4. (2) What has been the attitude of our govern- 
ment on this matter? (b) What has been the atti- 
tude of the Spanish government? (c) What appears 
to be the general sentiment of the people of this 
country in relation to this matter? 

5. (a) The trial of M. Emile Zola in Paris has re- 
ceived the attention of the civilized world. (a) For 
what was he placed on trial? (b) What was the 
result of the trial? (ce) What is the general opinion 
of the public on this matter? 

6. What resolution affecting the meetings of the 
State legislature is now under the consideration of 
that body? . 

7. Who was recently chosen State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for this State (New York)? 

8. (a) What member of his cabinet did President 
McKinley recently appoint associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court? (b) Whom did 
President McKinley appotft to the vacancy in his 
cabinet caused by this appointment? 

9. (a) What woman of national reputation died 
recently? (b) In what work was she actively en- 
gaged and in what official capacity had she served 
in this work? 

10 Sheriff Martin of Luzerne county, Pa., is on 
trial for the crime of murder. State briefly what 
the facts are which led to his indictment for this 
crime. 

ANSWERS. 

1. De Lome, while Spanish Minister at Washing- 
ton, wrote a private letter to a friend, exposing the 
insincerity of his own government, and accusing 
President McKinley of catering to the political rab- 
ble. 

The letter was made public, but ere our govern- 
ment could act he cabled his resignation to Madrid, 
when it was at once accepted. 

2. (a) Havana. (b) As an expression of good will 
and to be handy in case of need. 

3. (a) Capt. Sigsbee. (b) Destroyed by an explo- 


sion. (c) About 260 lives and about $4,000,000 prop- 
erty. 
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4. (a) That of a calm, relentless investigator. (b) 
Would be an obstructionist if it dared. (c) That the 
explosion was the result of design, not accident. 

5. (a) For asserting that the trial of Capt. Drey- 
fus was a farce and challenging the government to 
pick up the gauntlet. (b) Zola was found guilty of 
libel and was sentenced to imprisonment for one 
year and to pay a fine of 3,000 francs ‘) Outside 
ef France the consensus of opinion is t} 
trial was a mere travesty on justice. 

6. For biennial sessions. 

7. Charles R. Skinner. 

8. (a) Attorney General McKenna. (bh) Cov. 
Griggs of New Jersey. 

9. (a) Frances Willard. (b) Temperance: Presi- 
dent of International Association. 

10. A strike was in progress among the coal min- 
ers, who were advancing in a body for the purpose 
ef compelling others to join them. They were met 
by the sheriff and a posse of 20 deputies, who or- 
dered them to desist. A scuffle ensued, during 
which Martin ordered his men to fire. Twenty of 
the strikers were killed and a number wounded. 


lat Zola’s 





PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 





1. What relation has the periosteum to the 
growth and the repair of the bones? 

2. Describe the course of digested fats from the 
intestines until they enter the blood. 

3. Why is the flow of blood from a clean-cut 
wound much greater than from one having a rough, 
lacerated surface? 

4. How does alcohol affect the working of the 
heart? What is meant by “fatty degeneration” of 
the heart? 

5. What arrangement is provided to keep the 
large valves between the auricles and ventricles 
closed during the contraction of the ventricles? 

6. What is the direction of the nervous impulse; 
(a) in the sensory nerve fibres; (b) in the motor 
nerve fibres? 

7. Name three organs of the body that are never 
at rest? 

8. Describe the waste and renewal of e epi- 
dermis. 

9. Why does an injury to one hemisphere of the 
brain affect the opposite side of the body? 





10. Name in order the parts of the eye through 
which a ray of light passes before reaching the 
retina. 

ANSWERS 
The periosteum nourishes the bone and is 


capable, with the aid of the surrounding soft tls- 
sues, of producing new bone to replace that re- 
moved by disease or surgical operations. 

2. The lacteals absorb the fats from the intes- 


tines and empty into the receptacle of the chyle. 


This pouch connects with the thoracic duct which 
extends upwards and empties into the left sub- 
clavian vein. 

8. Because blood coagulates much more rapidly 
on a rough, ragged surface than on a smooth one. 

4. At first the heart's action is accelerated. 
After the first effects of the alcohol have passed 
away, the heart loses power and contracts less 
vigorously. 

“Katty degeneration” of the heart is a partial 
change of the muscular tissue into fat. 

5. There are fine but strong fibrous cords at- 
tached to the edges of the valves and to small mus- 
cular projections which extend from the walls of 
each ventricle and which contract when the heart 
contracts. 

G6. (a) Toward the brain; (b) from the brain. 

7. Heart, lungs, brain. 

8S. Owing to attrition and chemical action, the 
outer cells of the epidermis are almost constantly 
being removed, while the deeper ones, formed from 
the dermis, are being pushed forward to take their 
place. 

9 Owing to the decussation of the nerves. 

10. Cornea, aqueous humor, crystalline lens, 
vitreous humor. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 





1. In the introduction of phonics in the teaching 
of primary reading, mention three or four sounds 
that may be advantageously used at the _ start. 
Give a reason for the selections made. 

2. Outline a method of demonstrating objectively 
that multiplying the denominator of a fraction by 
four divides the whole of the fraction by four. 

3. State three means of giving to primary and 
intermediate pupils thoughts as the basis of lan- 
guage lessons. 

4. Discuss the value of (a) oral work, (b) written 
work, as to definite results to be secured therefrom. 

5. State some of the objections to the percentage 
system as a means of measuring the work of pupils. 

(The answers to these questions partake of the 
nature of discussion. Answers will, therefore, 
differ.) 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





1. The Constitution declares that no State shall 
enter into any agreement or compact with a foreign 
power. Give a reason for this restriction. 

2. State the difference between United States 
Senators and Representatives as to (a) constitu- 
tional qualifications; (b) term of office; (c) mode of 
election. 

3. (a) Where is the chief judicial power of the 
United States vested? (h) the legislative power? 
(ec) the chief executive power? 

4. Name two rights which are denied to aliens 
residing in this State. 
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5. Distimguish between direct and indirect taxes 
and give an example of each. 

6. State (a) the chief duty, and (h) the term of 
office of the Comptroller of this State. 

7. Who are qualified to vote upon amendments 
to the State Constitution? 

8. (a) What is the term of office of the Governor 
of New York; (b) what is his salary; (ce) what au- 
thority fixes his salary? 

9. What remedy has a person whose property is 
affected in case the government exercises its right 
of eminent domain? 

10. Mention three classes of cases in which the 
United States courts have jurisdiction. 

ANSWERS. 

1. Because no State should be allowed to enter 
into any agreement which might involve all the 
States in war. (Other correct answers accepted.) 

2. (a) Senators must be thirty years of age, uine 
years a citizen of the United States, and a resident 
of the State from which he is chosen. Representa- 
tives must be twenty-five years of age, seven years 
a citizen of the United States, and a resident of the 
State from which he is enosen; (b) Senators, six 
years; Representatives, two years; (c) Senators are 
elected by joint ballot of the State legislature; 
Representatives are elected by the electors of the 
Congressional districts. 

8. (a) In the Supreme Court: (b) in Congress; (c) 
in the President. 

4. The right to vote or to hold office. (Other 
correct answers may be given.) 

5. A direct tax is one levied upon real estate or 
personal property, and which the owner must pay, 
as State or county tax. An indirect tax is one 
levied upon certain goods, and which the consumer 
pays indirectly in the increased price of the goods, 
as duties and customs. 

6. (a) To have charge of the fiscal concerns of 
the State; (b) two years. 

7. All qualified electors. 

8. (a) Two years: (b) $10,000 a year, and resi- 
dence; (c) Constitution of New York State. 

9. (Answers will differ.) 

10. All cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls: all cases in which the United 
States shall be a party: all cases between citizens 
of different States. (Other correct answers may be 
given.) 

PHYSICS. 





1. Define (a) weight; (b) capillary attraction. 

2. When a mercury barometer stands at 29 
Inches, what is the height of a water barometer in 
the same place, the specific gravity of mercury 
being 13.6? 


3. A small coin anda feather are dropped 
through a long tube (a) at first containing air and 
then (b) when the air has been exhausted. What 
difference will be noticed? Explain the reason for 
the difference. 

4. The smaller piston of a hydraulic press has 
an area of one inch and the larger piston 100 
inches; if a pressure of 25 pounds be exerted on 
the smaller piston what will be the upward pres- 
sure on the large piston? 


5. (a) What is centrifugal force? (b) To what 
property of matter is it due? (c) Give an example. 

6. By words or by drawing indicate the essen- 
tial parts of a steam engine. 

7. Give an illustration of the production of heat 
by (a) friction; (b) compression; (ce) chemical action. 

8. What is the commonly accepted theory (a) of 
sound; (b) of light? 

9. What would be the effect of substituting a 
copper wire for the bamboo splinter in an incan: 
descent electric light? 

10. (a) What is meant by the angles of incidence 
and reflection? (b) How do these angles compare 
in size? 


ANSWERS. 


1. (a) Weight is the measure of gravity; (b} 
eapillary attraction is a form of attraction or re 
pulsion which exists between solids and liquids. 

2. 32.86 2-3 feet. 


8. (a) The coin will reach the ground first; (b) 
they will fall together. When they are dropped 
through the tube containing air, the resistance of 
the air prevents the feather from falling as rapidly 
as the coin. 

4. 2,500 pounds. 


5. (a) Centrifugal force is a center fleeing force; 
(b) Inertia; (c) The water flying off a grindstone 
when in motion. 


6. (Answers will differ.) 


7. (a) Rubbing the hands together on a cold day 
will warm them: (b) Heating by steam; (c) Sul- 
phuric acid poured into water. 


8. (a) Sound is caused by the vibrations of the 
air which move in wave like motions and act upon 
the organs of hearing: (b) a luminous hody sets in 
motion the waves of ether which go off in every 
direction in wave like motion until they reach the 
organs of sight. 


9. The copper wire would be melted. 


10. (a) The angle of incidence is the angle which 
a ray of light falling on a surface makes with the 
perpendicular to that surface. The angle of re- 
flection is the angle which a ray of light, on leay- 
ing a reflected surface, makes with the perpendicu- 
lar to the surface; (b) they are equal. 
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OUTLINE FOR INSTITUTE WORK FOR 
PRIMARY TEACHERS. 





CORRELATION OF SUBJECTS IN PRIMARY WORK. 





FIRST TALK. 


Discussion of the knowledge and ability of the 
child when he enters school at six years of age. 
His environment of nature and man. 

1. Environment of nature. 

(a) Effect of nature upon the child. 

(b) His instinctive and spontaneous study of 
all the central subjects, geography, geology, miner- 
alogy, meteorology, zoology, botany, chemistry and 
physics, astronomy, anthropology, ethnology and 
history. 

(c) Child’s love for nature. 

(d) Child’s knowledge of nature. 


to 


The child’s human environment. 
(a) Home and the lessons of home—civies. 
(b) Child’s study and knowledge of human nature. 
(ce) Child’s selfishness or love for others may be 


a product of home education. 


3. Fancy in the child. 
(a) The use the child makes of crude images. 
(bh) The child’s entrance into the invis world. 
(¢) His love for myth and fancy stories 


(1) Myth the beginning of science and history. 
(e) Myth the initial step into spiritual 
Child’s acquisition of physical movement and 
modes of expression. 
(a) Learning to creep and to walk. 
(b) The learning of speech. 
(c) How does he learn words? 
(a) How does he learn idioms? 
(e) Pronuncistion? 


— 


(f) The law by which every word is learned. 

(g) The cnila’s instinctive desire to make 
model, paint and draw. 

(h) Initation under the impulses of thought, or 


and 


under the modes of acquiring forms of expression. 
SECOND TALK. 
Continue the instinctive and spontaneous action 
of the child into the region of education. 
1. Child’s study of the central subjects and his 
interest in them. 
2. First steps in reading. 
(a) Reading is imaging by means of written or 
printed words arranged in sentences. 


(b) The mental law by which every word is 
learned. 

(c) The relation of intensity of thought-action 
to the learning of words. 

(d) Intensity of thought or interest with the child 
can be made to overcome all mechanical difficulties 

(e) What should be the child’s first lessons in 
reading? 

(f) How should they be continued? 
3. Relation of reading to writing. 

(a) Writing is the expression of thought by means 
of crayon, pencil, or pen. 

(b) Use of the blackboard as a means of beginning 
both reading and writing. 

(ec) Description of a good blackboard. 

(dq) The great necessity of a teacher's being able 
to write rapidly and well upon the blackboard. 

(e) The child can write, if properly taught, every 
word he learns to read from the blackboard. 

(f) Mode of teaching a child how to write—first 
steps. 

(¢) Means of functioning every word. 
4. Relation of reading and writing to spelling. 

(a) Spelling is making the forms of words cor- 
rectly. 

(hb) A child can both see and write a whole word 
much more easily than he ean write a single letter. 

(c) Necessity for rapid writing. 

(d) First steps in original writing. 

(e) Close relation of reading, writing and spelling. 

THIRD TALK. 

First lessons in reading illustrated by teaching 
class of children. 
1. First lessons. 

(a) Choice of subject matter. 

(b) Choose that which is nearest the child and 
that in which he is most interested. 

(c) How words may be repeated often without 
doing it mechanically. 

(d) Child’s first step in oral reading is to read that 
which he writes himself. 

(e) Unconsciousness of difficulties in reading. 
2. In first steps in reading, nothing but script 

should be used by the teacher. 

(a) Reasons fer using script. 

(b) The child may go from script to print with 
great ease. 
3. Function of oral reading. 

(a) To intensify the thought or to make the image 
clearer. 

(b) A child should never be allowed to read orally 
until he has the thought. 

(c) Never allow the child to read unnaturally. 

(da) Give the child a great deal of reading when 
he acquires a liking for reading. 

FOURTH TALK. 

Use of phonics. 
1. Phonies. 

(a) What are phonics? 

(b) Definition of pronouncing slowly. 
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(c) The mental law of analogy. 

(da) How phonies should not be used. 

(e) Devices for pronouncing slowly. 

(f) The first steps in phonics should not be in 
connection with reading. 

(g) When a child is reading orally, he should not 
be trained to stop and pronounce slowly. 

(h) Oral drills in phonics. 

FIFTH TALK. 

Literature for children. 

1. Literature. 

(a) A child should read nothing but good liter- 
ature. 

(b) Definition of good literature. 

(c) The stories and sentences used by the teacher 
upon the blackboard. 

(d) Printed literature that has a direct relation to 
the subjects taught. 

(e) Relation of literature to science. 

(f) To geography. 

(g) To history 
2. Suggested list of books for children. 

(a) Poems for children. 

(b) Myths. 

(c) When children are much interested in stories 
they will exert their energies in the most economi- 
cal way. 

SIXTH TALK. 

Means of curing bad habits of reading. 
1. Causes cf poor reading. 

(a) How are bad habits in reading acquired? 

(b) Word-ealling in learning to read, great cause. 

(ec) Habit of making the word the object of 
thought. 

(d) Reading dull and uninteresting to pupils. 

(e) Reading too difficult for pupils. 

(f) Attempt to read orally before the thought is 
in consciousness. 

(zg) Criti¢ism from teachers and pupils upon me- 
chanical execution; poor reading of the teacher. 

2. Description of thought analysis as a means of 
correcting poor oral reading. 

(a) Plan of using one book alone. 

(b) Have the pupil read willingly and tell you 
what he reads. 

(c) Never allow a pupil to read anything without 
afterwards giving it back to you in his own lan- 
guage. 

SEVENTH TALK. 

Relation of the study of central subjects to ex- 
pression. 

1. Central subjects and expression. 

(a) How best to acquire writing, spelling and 
punctuation. 

(b) The beginning of teaching grammatical forms. 

(ec) The relation of modeling and painting to the 
study of the central subjects. 

(d) Relation of drawing to geography, myth and 
history. 


(e) The teacher of the so-called accurate drawing. 

(f) The subjects for drawing in botany, ete. 
EIGHTH TALK. 

Number. 

1. What preparation has the child made for learn- 
ing numbe: before he enters school? 
fa) Numbering is measuring size, weight, force, 

time and values. 

(b) Relation of number to all subjects taught. 

(c) Use of figures. 

(d) The five operations in number. 

(e) Definition of number and the operations in 
number. 

(f) Suggestions in regard to the first steps in 
number. ‘ 

(g) How should the tables be taught? 

NINTH TALK. 

Desk occupations. 

1. Writing, drawing, painting, making and model- 
ing. avenues of expression through which the 
child may eapfess his thoughts. Teacher's skill in 
each of these modes of expression is a test of the 
child’s wiilsngness to attempt the same. 

Relation of occupation to work in class: 

(a) Expression of thought gained in recitation. 

(b) Prenaration for next lesson. 

(c) Immediate need for piece of work in hand. 

(d) Is the child learning to work independent of 
the teacher’s help? 

2. Causes for child’s lack of interest. 

(a) Work is beyond his ability—too difficult. 

(b) Work does not demand his best efforts—too 

easy. 

(ec) He is not made to feel the relation between 
class and seat work. 

(d) Lacks variety. 
38. Detailed directions for various occupations. 

(a) Tools and materials suggested. 

(b) Blackboard drawing for child. 

(c) How teacher may acquire this skill. 

4. Good order in primary school largely dependent 
upon economical arrangement and adequacy of 
desk occupations.—Belle Thomas, in The Public 
School Journal. 


The stereopiicon is simply a glorified form of the 
old-fashioned magic lantern more or less familiar 
to the childhood of men who are now grizzled and 
gray. The principle is the same, but the applica- 
tion of it makes the modern instrument a new reve- 
lation. Messrs. J. B. Colt & Co. of New York are 
fairly entitled to be called the fathers of this form 
of light projection. Their lanterns are now used in 
colleges, common schools, Sunday schools, lodges, 
clubs and wherever men and women are gathered 
together for social or educational purposes. <Ac- 
companied by selections from the virtually infinite 
variety of slides furnished with them, these instru- 
meuts instruct and delight the children, and do the 
same otiice for the teachers. The outfit of no school 
is complete without one. 
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THE SCHOOL MUSEUM. 

Every school should contain a museum that is 
made by the pupils. Nothing should be purchased 
except the cupboard in which it is kept. There will 
be found plenty of material around a school to make 
quite an interesting exhibit. The following helpful 
suggestions are made by “The lite) 

I. SPECIAL, OBJECTS 

These should be ciassified: 

(2) Animal Kingdom.—There should be specimens 
of local birds and their eggs, of insects, fish, clas- 
sified feathers, bills or beaks, feet, ete., of birds, 
and so on, 

(b) Vegetable Kingdom.—There should be a collec- 
tion of wild flowers belonging to the district, prop- 
erly pressed and classified. ‘There should also be 
carefully prepared specimens of the leaf, the flower, 
the fruit of the trees, the ferns, the grasses, weeds, 
cereals of the district: sea weed (if near the sea), 

(c) Mineral Kingdom.—There should be illustra- 
tions of the geological formations of 


the district. 
Models of the district should be made and contrib- 
uted by the teachers or scholars. If the school is 
near the sea, there should be typical stones and 
shells from the seashore. 

(qd) Manufactures.—The local manufactures (if 
any) should be illustrated as much as possible. The 
material used should be shown In its various stages. 
Models of machines might be made, and models or 
specimens of tools. If the town is a port, there 
should be models of the various kinds of ships and 
boats, and the boys should be taught to distinguish 
the craft by name (sloop, bark, etc.); to know the 
flags of the chief countries, for this purpose a pic 
ture of flags should be placed in the sehool room. 
If a mining town, the same method should be pur- 
sued with the mine. 

(e) Antiquities.—There should be drawings, photo- 
graphs and specimens jllustrating the antiquities 
and historical associations of near places. 

11. GENERAL, OBJECTS. 

(a) Scientific Apparatus.—By this !s meant appara- 
tus for object lessons and = science lessons, and, 
where possible, this apparatus should be made by 
the pupils. 

(b) Commercial Specimens.—These would include 
specimens of the chief exports and imports. Where 
these are objects of manufacture, they should illus- 
trate the whole process from the raw material to 
the finished article. The specimens must be lim- 
ited to the chief only, and they should be arranged 
in the order of their importance, i. e., our greatest 
import, export and manufacture should have their 
specimens respectively occupying the chief places 
of their class. 

(c) Common Objects.—These should be limited to 
ihe commonest specimens of the three productive 


‘ 


kingdoms—animal, vegetable and mineral. Speci- 
mens of the chief woods, the chief rocks, ete, 
should be arranged in the order of their importance 
Object lesson materials, in so far as they are not 
What are technically known as “scientific,” should 
also find a place. 

(d) Inventions.-It might also be made a recepta- 
cle for the inventive faculties of the children, to 
encourage productions according to the special 
tastes and talents of the pupils, and for this purpose 
the selection need not be wholly scientific. 

Ill ITS VALUE. 

(a) It is cconomical because it supplies concrete 
or objective information to the pupil with the least 
expenditure generally of time and trouble. 

(b) It trains the attention by fixing it and bringing 
interest to its aid. 

(c) It stimulates observation and the habit of care 
which this involves reacts on and influences all 
their other work. 

(d) A love of nature is encouraged and followed by 
widened sympathies and enjoyments. In this way 
it may prove a stepping stone to a love of knowl- 
edge, gained by the most productive and the most 
pleasurable means. 

(ce) It affords scope for hand and eye training, for 
the cultivation of the senses by the manufacture of 
models and apparatus, 

(f) It is a fine disciplinary aid. The children 
love such work and by association get to like their 
school and to take a real pride and interest in it. 

it widens their vocabulary. The things observed 
and described cnll into use exact and correct lan- 
guage, Which improves their power of composition. 





THE STORY OF THE DULL BOY. 

Bancroft, the magician, in an address at a press 
banquet lately, dwelt at some length upon a man’s 
natural aptitude to the vocation in life he pursued, 
and attributed as a result of so many failures the 
fact that a majority of mankind was following vo- 
cations not bent with its natural inclinations. He 
told an interesting story illustrating his meaning, 
from one of his schoolboy recollections, as follows: 

“At my first school there was a boy to whom the 
teacher could not succeed in imparting the simplest 
rules of elementary knowledge. Try as she might, 
her efforts were failures. Her patience, after num- 
erous trials, turned to despair. One day, when he 
seemed duller than usual, she sent him from the 
recitation bench to his seat with a severe repri- 
mand, promising to recommend his dismissal to the 
trustees. 


“Shortly afterward she observed him bending 
over some pursuit at his desk. His eyes were light- 
ed with an expression that seemed _ inspiration. 
Anxious to know the cause of this almost miracu- 
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lous transformation from sloth that was sluggish to 
activity that was life, she passed down the aisle 
by his desk on some pretext that would not disturb 
him. and found the cause of his glowing study to 
be the examination of a fly which he had caught 
and was examining, having dissected it into parts. 
The truth dawned upon the teacher. The boy’s 
mind ran to entomology. He was a born naturalist. 
The teacher said nothing, but that afternoon called 
up the entire class for general recitation. The boy’s 
appearance was as dull as ever. 

‘Boys,’ said the teacher, addressing the entire 
school, ‘I want to see how far your general powers 


of observation on trivial subjects go. For instance,- 


you have all seen thousands of flies. Now, I want 
each one of you to tell me his impressions of a fly.’ 

“Beyond the fact that a fly was a fly and had two 
wings, not one of the school could say anything 
further. At the first mention of the subject the 
dull boy was all aglow. He held up his hand and 
snapped his fingers. He realized his superiority. 
It was his day. He told of the fly from a general 
and analytical standpoint, its interior and exterior 
construction, its habits, its food, its generation and 
its propensities. The rest of the school sat aston- 
ished. The boy went on and launched into a gen- 
eral description of bugs and insects he had caught 
in the woods. From that day the teacher encour- 
aged his peculiar aptitude and troubled him no 
more with rules of grammar and arithmetic. She 
went into the woods with him and helped him in 
his studies of nature. She brought the attention of 
the school trustees to his case, and, to make a 
long story short, he was sent to Europe for study. 
In Leipsic he was made moderator of the National 
Conservatory of Science. He held for a time an im- 
portant position in the Smithsonian at Washington, 
D. C., and he is now in Paris, one of the leading en- 
tomologists of the world.’’—Selected. 





SPECIAL TRAINS TO THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION MEETING AT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Big Four and Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
wil! run special trains from St. Louis to the N. E. A. 
ncet:ing at Washington, leaving St. Louis about 9 
or 10 o’clock in the morning, after the arrival of the 
tvuias from the West and reaching Washington 
chout 4 o’clock next afternoon. These trains will 
carry through coaches as well as sleeping cars, so 
that it will not be necessary to take a sleeper to 
avoid a change of cars between St. Louis and 
Washington. Those who wish to economize can get 
a sleeping car for the night only and need not take 
a through sleeper from St. Louis. 

The special trains will be run from St. Louis on 
July 4 and 5. The Knickerbocker Special on the 

* Big Four route leaves St. Louis every day at 12 


ocluck noon and reaches Washington next after- 
nocu at 3:45, with through sleeping and dining cars 
ficm St. Louis to Washington. 

The rate from St. Louis and points east of St. 
Louis to Washington and return will be one fare 
for the round trip plus $2 for membership fee in the 
N. E. A., and the present arrangement is to make 
the rate from points west of St. Louis one fare for 
the round trip plus $4. 

Tickets will be sold July 5, 4, 5 and 6 and will be 
good to return until July 15, but by depositiis 
the tickets with the ticket agent at Washington on 
or before July 12 the limit can be extended until 
August 31. 

A number of prominent educators in the States of 
Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Kansas and Arkansas are 
organizing special parties to attend the N. E. A. 
mecting. going over the Big Four Route and Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway, and if you buy your tick- 
ets over that route you will be sure of congenial 
company and first-class accommodations. 

At the close of the meeting special round trip 
rates will be made from Washington to the numer- 
ous seaside and pleasure resorts of the East. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio is not only the quickest 
and most comfortable route from St. Louis to 
Washington, but it is the most picturesque and in- 
teresting route east of the Rocky Mountains, the 
scenery is grand beyond description and the whole 
line is strewn with health and pleasure resorts, 
places of great historic interest, and world famous 
battlefields. The line has been aptly called “The 
Rhine, the Alps, the battlefield line of America.” 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway is essentially 
a “tourist’s line,” and carries annually many thous- 
ands of people who journey over the line for no oth- 
er purpose than to enjoy the magnificent mountain 
scenery and visit the many historic places located 
along the line. The general characteristics of the 
country along the line of the C. & O., and its inhab- 
itants, are vastly different from the more Northern 
routes and every foot of the line from Cincinnati to 
Washington and Old Point Comfort on the seashore 
is worth seeing. 

The beautiful stretches of river scenery along the 
upper Ohio, the wild mining district of the great 
Kanawha river, the gorges and canyons of the New 
river, the less wild but none the less beautiful sec- 
tion of the Allegheny Mountains, penetrated by the 
placid Green Brier river and the fertile valleys of 
Virginia, strewn with battlefields made famous not 
only by the civil war but also the war of the revo- 
lution, constitute a kaleidoscopic panorama that for 
interest and variety cannot be duplicated by a 
journey over any other railroad in this country. 

All regular trains of the Big Four and Chesapeake 
and Ohio carry dining cars, in which all meals are 
served, but for the special trains, stops will be 


made at convenient eating houses at seasonable 
hours. 
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The sleeping car rate for a double berth that will 
comfortably accommodate two peopl from St. 
Louis to Washitivton is So from Cll ati to 
Washington $2 and from Cincinnati to Clifton 
Forge, Va. Gin all night ride) $2, and be will be 


reserved for the entire trip or for the night only, as 
the applicant may desire. 
The round trip rate to Washington will of course 


be available by anyone who may wish to use It, 80 


that you can take your friends with you whether 
they are teachers or not 

Vor further information regarding the trip and 
for circulars, time tables, a battlefield map of Vir 
ginia, a map of the City of Washington and other 
printed matter address W. P. Deppe, a tunt gen 
eral passenger agent, Big bour Route wok. B. 
Pope, Western passenger agent Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICA. 
Executive Committee—John MacDonald, Topeka, 
president; William G. Smith, Minneapo! ecreta 


ry; George PL Brown, Bloomington, treasurer; Kd- 
ward L. Kellogg, New York; Silas Y. Gillan, Mil- 
Wittukee, 

Program for the meeting to be held at Washing 
ton in connection with the N. BB. A, 

Paper: tlow Should Matter be Classified In Educa 
tional Journals? HL M. Pattengill, editor Michigan 
School Moderator. 


Discussion: Aaron Gove, editor Colorado School 


Journal, Denver, Col; A. EK. Winship, editor Journai 
of Kducation, Boston; C. M. Parker, ed School 
News, ‘Taylorville, Hh; Tom bP. Meds editor 


Florida School Exponent, Jacksonville, Pla.; Fraak 
H. Kasson, editor Education, Boston, Mass. 
General discussion. 


Subjects for informal discussion 


Relation of Advertising Rates to ¢ ulation, to 
be bed by Ss. YY. Gillan, editor Western Tencher, Mil- 
Waukee, Wis 

Is It Goow! Business Policy to Exehan \dvertis- 
ing Space for Space or for Goods *% lo be led by 


C. M. Parker, editor School News, Taylorvil Ill. 

To What Extent Should We Exchange With 
Newspapers? ‘To be led by Hloward A. Gass, editor 
Missouri School Journal, Jefferson City, Me 

Paper: Should Educational Journals Express 
Opinions on Volitical Questions? C. W. Bardeen, 
editor School Bulletin, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Discussion: W. A. Bell, editor Indiana School 
Journal; QO. 'T. Corson, editor Ohio Educational 
Monthly; George P. Brown, editor Put School 
Journal; A. N. Raub, editor Educational News, 
Philadelphia; G. E, Henderson, editor the Canadian 
Feacher, Toronto, Can.; N.C. Schaeffer, editor 


Pennsyvivania School Journal, Harrisburg, Pa.; J. 
W. Stearns, editor Wisconsin Journal of Iducation. 

General discussion, 

Subjects for informal discussion: 

Rules Governing Discontinuaneces of Subscrip- 
tion To be led by M, <A. Cassidy, editor the 
Southern School, Lexington, Ky. 

Commissions to Subscription Agents. To be led 
by Geo. KE, Bemis, editor Teachers’ World, New 
York 

Commissions to Advertising Agents ro be led 
by Win. GG. Smith, editor School Mducation, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 

Miscellaneous bus'ness, 

Nols The hours and place of meeting will be an- 
nounced at the opening exercises of the N. Ey A, 
Mach member of the press association is urged and 
expected to attend all the meeting und to come 


preparee’ to discuss the subjects on the program, 


‘heuchers at the N, EK. A. should not fail to see 
Mr. KNdwin kK. tlowell’s Washington sehool collec 
tion of minerals, rock, invertebrate animals. ete 
Dr. W. 'T. Harris says: “Kvery school in the 
United States ought to have these collections.” 
Mr. tiowell’s establishment at) G12.) Seventeenth 
street, No W.. is well worthy of a visit, 


Prot, Samucl M. Inglis, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Ulinogis, died June 1 ai Keno 
sha, Wis Prof. Inglis had been in’ pour health 
for some time and had gone to the sanitarium at 
Kenosha to be treated. 

In the Ceath of State Superintendent [Inglis Ili 
nois has lest one of her best educators and the ep 
tire public school system of the State will deeply 
Teel the lors 

Satan as a master is bad: his work much worse; 
his wages worst of all.—Fuller. 


Vice stings us even in our pleasures, but virtue 
consoles us even in our pains.—Colton 


Silence is the safest course for any man to adopt 
Who distrusts himself.— Rochefoucauld. 


There are in businesS” three things necessary 
knowledge, temper and time.—Feliham. 

No man can be provident ort his time who is not 
prudent in the choice of his company—Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 

Money and time are the heaviest burdens of life, 
and the unhappiest of all mortals are those who 
have more of either than they know how to use. 
Johnson. 
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OLD GLORY. 


My Dear Boys and Girls: It is 
more than you, 
read these words, are wearing at the 
moment a dear little flag badge which 
proclaims to all the world that you 
are a loyal American. If not, you 
cannot walk one block, I am sure, in 
any city or village without seeing the 
stars and stripes flying from many a 
flagpole. 

Here in St. Louis many a poor negro 
shanty has a tiny cotton flag nailed to 
the window sash, and boys go about 


probable that who 


the streets selling the same emblem in 
silk, celluloid and other 
The flag is everywhere. 


substances. 
But I 
der how many of you know that this 
flag of ours is just about to celebrate 
its one hundred and twenty-first 
birthday. On June 14, 1777, the rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, 
passed a decree that “the flag of the 
thirteen United States be thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white; that 
the Union be thirteen stars, white in 
a blue field.” Washington 
took a pencil and paper and made a 
drawing of it. Then, with two com- 
panions. he went to a woman who 
kept a little upholstery store in Areh 
street, Philadelphia, and her 
if she could make a flag like that. 
Washington had drawn the stars with 
six points (like those on our coins), 
but Mrs. Ross folded a bit of cloth 
and with one snip of her scissors 
made a five-pointed star. This first 
flag was soon made and was hoisted 
at once in Philadelphia, and copied 
everywhere as soon as patterns of it 
could be obtained. 

By the year 1818 there were twenty 
stars in the Union, and it was voted 


won- 


George 


asked 


that a new star should be added for 
each new State, but that the stripes 
should remain as they originally were 
—thirteen. 

Have you counted the stars in the 
flag of to-day? And do you know 
how they are arranged? 

The name of “Old Glory” was first 
given to our flag more than fifty years 
A Mr. Edward P. Day, a very 
patriotic man who lived in a country 
village in New York State, wrote a 
song to be sung at a Fourth of July 
celebration. 


ago, 


Here is the first verse: 
“Come raise our proud banner; up, up 
with Old Glory; 
Let the stars and the 
furled to our view; 
’'Tis the flag of our nation, ’tis hon- 
ored in story, 
With its celestial—the 
white and blue. 
From school and priory, 


Taiyo s De uti- 


colors red, 


From church steeple hoary, 
Let hosannas peal forth to welcome 
Old Glory.” 

Afterwards when Mr. Day- removed 
to Brooklyn he joined a patriotic so- 
ciety, and wealthy, did 
much for his country during our civil 
war. This song printed and 
sung around the camp fires, and the 
title which it gives the flag has since 
become familiar to every one. It is a 
good name, and we must all pray that 
“Old Glory” may never be dimmed or 
tarnished by the unworthy words or 


becoming 


was 


deeds of those who carry it so proud- 
ly. 
—Cousin Carrie in the Observer. 


HATS OFF! 
Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky! 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea fights and land fights, grim and 
great, 
Fought to make 
State; 


and to save the 





For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and 
where the system has become 


and Nervous Exhaustion; 


debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
both 


affording sustenance to 


brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dys- 
pepsia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion.”’ 

Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

For sale by ali Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and days of peace; 

March of a strong land’s swift in- 
crease; 

Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign 
wrong; 

Pride and glory and honor, all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
And loyal hearts are beating high; 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 

—Youth’s Companion. 





“How would you define ‘ennul? ” 

“It’s when you’re tired of doing 
nothing and too lazy to do some- 
thing.” 
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THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL. 





The end has come, as come it must 
To all things; in the 
days 
The teacher and the scholar trust 
Their parting feet to separate ways. 
They part; but in years to be 
Shall pleasant memories 
each, 
As shells bear inland from tie sea 


sweet June 


cling to 


In broader ways your footsteps fall, 
Ye test the truth of all that seems. 
Iier realm the teacher leaves, 


S| breaks her wand of 


power 
While for your love and trust she 
IVeS 


The warm thanks of a_ grateful 


heart. 


J. G. Whittier. 


In search of better bushes; but it’s 
picking tells, my son— 

To look at fifty bushes doesn’t count 
like picking one.” 


And Johnny did as he was told; and, 
sure enough, he found, 

By sticking to his bush while all the 
others chased around 

In search of better picking, ’twas as 
his father said; 

















The murmurs of the 
beach. 


rhythmic 


One knew the joy the sculptor knows 
When, plastic to his lightest touch, 
His clay-wrought model grows 
To that fine grace desired so much. 
And one shall never quite forget 
The voice that called the 
from play; 
The firm but kindly hand that set 
Her feet in learning’s pleasant way. 
O Youth and Beauty, loved of all! 
Ye pass from childhood’s gate of 
dreams. 


dream 


HAPPY CHILDREN IN VACATION TIME. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 
One day, in huckleberry time, when 
little Johnny Flails 
And half a dozen other boys were 
starting with their pails 
To gather Johnny’s pa, in 
talking with him, said 
That he could tell him how to pick so 
he’d come out ahead. 


berries, 


“First find your bush,” said Johnny’s 
pa, “and then stick to it till 
You've picked it clean. Let those go 
chasing all about who will 


For, while all the others . looked, he 
worked, and so came out ahead. 


And Johnny recollected this when he 
became a man; 

And first of all he laid him out a well 
determined plan; 

So, while the brilliant triflers failed 
with all their brains and push, 

Wise, steady-going Johnny won by 
“sticking to his bush.” 

Nixon Waterman in St. Nicholas. 
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TODD'S NEW ASTRONOMY. By 
David P. Todd, M. A., Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy and Director of 
the Observatory, Amherst College. 
Cloth, 12mo., 500 pp. Illustrated. 
Price $1.50. American Book Go., 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
This new astronomy is a very prac- 

tical and scientific text book in this 

important and most interesting study. 

Of the author's ability to 

ideal work on the 

should be at once simple, scientific, 
practical and interesting, there can be 
no question. 


write an 


subject, which 


In addition to his former 
work in the United States Astronomi- 
cal Observatory at 
as Director in the 
Observatory, h 


Washington, and 
Amherst College 
is well known to the 
public as leader of two solar eclipse 
expeditions under the auspices of the 
United States government, one to the 
west coast of Africa and one to Ja- 
pan, and as leader of 
nomical 
ized by 

$y placing more 


another astro- 
expedition to Japan, 
Amherst College. 


organ- 


importance on the 
physical than on the mathematical 
facts of astronomy, the author has 
made every page of the book deeply 
interesting to the student and general 
reader. While mathematical results 
are given, the beauty and interest of 
the study are not obscured py unnee- 
essary mathematical processes. Ques- 
tions of universn: inerest, such as 
“Where change?” 
“Where will the sun be overhead at 
noon?” “Where does the southern 
cross become visible?” “What are me- 
teors?” “What is the difference be- 
tween the sidercal and the solar day?” 
ete., receive special attention in the 
treatment. 

The illustrations are an important 
feature of the book. Many of them 
are so ingeniously devised that they 
explain at a glance what pages of 
mere description could not make 
clear. They include scenes from the 
author’s own laboratory and from his 
expeditions, diagrams, especially in- 
vented for this book, and  reproduc- 
tions from photographs by Barnard, 


does the day 


Roberts and others famed in astro- 
nomical photography. The fine col- 
ored plates are a particular feature of 
the book, one of these, the frontis- 
piece, being a reproduction of the 
color effects as seen by the author 
during the total eclipse of 1896 in 
Japan. 





WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO 
KNOW. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
Vir Publishing Co., 510 Hale Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. Price $1. 

The second volume is a manly but 
pure and invaluable series of books 
on self and sex, adapted to boys and 
men of various ages. In these pages 
the author in a plain, practical and 
most satisfactory manner answers the 
mysterious problems which perplex 
the mind of every young man. Dr. 
Stall’s books on these delicate but im- 
portant personal questions differ from 
anything ever before attempted in 
English. The information, suited to 
persons of different is in sep- 
arate volumes. Impurity and prurien- 
cy have no place in these pages. The 
author thoroughly understands of 

writes and to whom he 

There is no evading or half 

‘oncealing, but young men are made 
intelligent in a manly, pure way. The 
‘hapters on “Evils to Be Shunned and 


Consequences to Be Dreaded” disclose 


ages, 


what he 
writes. 


which attend 
vice in a manner nowhere else found 
and in language so intelligible to the 
ordinary reader. The wide dissem- 
ration of such information as this 
hook contains will save multitudes of 
nn from paths of vice and ruin. We 
heartily commend the book. 


the dire consequences 


ALASKA; ITS NEGLECTED PAST, 
ITS BRILLIANT FUTURE. By 
Bushrod Washington James, A. M., 
M. D. Handsome 12mo., 450 pp., 
335 engravings, 16 maps. Cloth, 
$1.50. Sunshine Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. 

This is a new book of the higher 
class, containing much to both inter- 
est and entertain the public, who are 
now attracted by everything pertain- 
ing to Alaska and the gold fields of 
the upper Yukon river. The author’s 
observations in Alaska are written in 
his usual sparkling vein, their truth- 


fulness to nature making them val- 
uable for the information they con- 
tain, many of the descriptions being 
written on the spot. 

The later articles, though composed 
in a decidedly earnest style, are 
pleasantly readable and _ instructive. 
The writer foresaw the dawning of a 
new era for the territory so long un- 
derrated by people who judged be- 
fore investigating its possible re- 
sources and became deeply interested 
in the district at the time of its pur- 
chase and resolved some time to visit 
it. When the opportunity offered his 
mind was prepared to take a compre- 
hensive and impartial view of Alaska, 


both in its natura] and political possi- 
hilities. ‘Fhe variety and splendor of 
its scenery fascinated him, while he 


was filled with commiseration for its 
neglected condition. He has used his 
pen in all its peculiar and valuable 
qualities and earnestly advocates 
prompt and careful legislation for its 
government and protection. Anyone 
who will read this book will note how 
heartily and justly he has studied ev- 
ery phase of the advancement of the 
territory. The international law con- 
cerning the Behring Sea and seal fish- 
ery question, the boundary question 
and other items of legislation, are ful- 
ly and carefully treated in the work. 
Everyone interested in the sealing 
conference lately held and the forth- 
coming Congressional debates. will 
want to read it. The work is beauti- 
fully illustrated with recent maps 
and plates of this section of the coun- 
try, and is the most elaborate work 
yet published on the subject. 

Many of our readers will remember 
Dr. James as author of that very pop- 
ular book. “Echoes of Battles.” 





SOME COMMON ERRORS OF 
SPEECH. By Alfred G. Compton. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


This little book of 74 pages takes up 
and discusses the cause and cure of 
many of the most common errors and 
improprieties of the language. In 
reading its pages one is almost sure 
to see himself reflected as in a glass, 
and to find many suggestions which 
if followed will be helpful in curing 
not only slips of the tongue, but 
chronic grammatical errors as well. 
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Kodaks are not within 
sight of the Czar of Russia, and he is 
considered the most difficalt 
all Europe to photograph 
Bell, who is in Russia for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, persuaded the Russian 


permitted 


man in 
Lilian 


officials to allow her to be an excep 
tion to the rule, and she succeeded in 
photographing the Czar so close that 
the Russian monarch jumped at the 
click of the Miss Bell will 
tell how she got her photograph in the 


button, 
next issue of the Journal. 


The youngest person who has ever 
illustrated a magazine article is with 
out doubt the boy whose drawings 
are reproduced in the June Harper's 
to illustrate an article entitled “A 
Study of a Child,” by Louise EK. Ho 
gan. ‘The author, 
in the development of the new sei 
infant 


child who was allowed to grow up as 


Who is interested 


ence of psychology, studied a 
much as possible as his own nature 
prompted. He learned to count and 
to write in consequence of a natural 
interest in numbers and letters; and 
almost from infancy he made sketches 
of things he saw. The article is full 
of amusement and is an important 
document in the science of 
up children. 


bringing 


Mr. George Kennan, whose book, 
“Siberia and the Exile System,” cre- 
ated such an impression in this coun 
try a few years ago and resuited in 
very considerably modifying the rig- 
ors of Russia’s treatment of Siberian 
prisoners, is now writing a “Story of 
the War,” which appears in weekly 
installments in the Outlook. Mr. 
Kennan is first vice-president of the 
Red Cross Society and is especially 
interested in the humanitarian side of 
the war, but almost equally in its pic- 
turesque incidents, and in the under- 
lying social conditions which have 
produced the war. So far his letters 
have been written from Key West, to 
which place he went as the special 


Outlook. It is 
Kennan will en- 


pondent of the 
tood that Mr 


ter Cuba at the very 


eorre: 
unde! 
lirst opportunity 


and will continue from that island 
the letters which are attracting such 
vide attention, They appear exclu 

‘ rp the Outlook. G3 a year, The 
Outlook Co., 287 Fourth avenue, New 
Yor! 

I hie muplete novel in the June is 
ue of Lippincott’s, “Mere Folly,” is 
of somewhat unusual length for the 


magazine and of a high order of mer 


it lts well known author, Maria 
Louise Pool, has done nothing better, 
either in story telling or character 
drawing W. Bert) Foster tells) the 
tale of “The Man Whe thing On” to 
a dead Western town and its newspa 
per, and found his account therein. 
Hlenry Holcomb Bennett's article, “In 
Time of Peace,” is of special interest 
just 1 for it deseribes the National 
CGiuard and the high degree of eflicien 
cy to ‘ich it has been raised of late. 
‘The errors of Authorship” are set 
forth | iKimer Kk, Benton A second 
articl ‘Charles Lamb and Robert 
Lloyd containing more of Lamb's 
hitherto unpublished letters, is) sup 
plied by Kk, V. Lueas The poetry is 
by M i Manville Pope, Grace Dut 
field ¢ dwin, Laura H, Earle and 
Carrie Blake Morgan. Altogether it 
is an excellent number 

Che June Scribner, though made up 
on the eve of war, contains evidences 
of the impending calamity in several 
clear and serviceable war maps, 
which were inserted after the rest of 
the magazine had gone to press. Well 
known writers and artists will depict 


actual phases of the war in succeed- 
ing issues Arrangements have been 
made to cover the operations by land 


and sea 


While conserving its general literary 
MeClure’s 


June makes good its title of a 


interests, Magazine for 
war 
patriotic cover, designed by Mr. Ken- 
yon Cox, and a frontispiece portrait 
of the commander of the armies, Gen, 
Miles, the character of the 


number continued by an article, ad- 


special 


mirable in tone and abundant in infor- 


mation, by Gen, Fitzhugh Lee, giving 
the observations and impressions 
gathered by him as Consul General at 
Havana on Cuba and its people and 
government and the war for freedom, 
This is fully illustrated with portraits 
of Cuban ruxrs and leaders and pie- 
tures of Cuban scenes and incidents. 
Gen. Miles contributes an article re- 
cording his recent observations of ar- 

in KMurope, and 
fully 


Stephen Bonsal, writing from Admiral 


mies and Commande! 


this too is very illustrated, 
Sampson's flagship, the very center of 
operations, tells the story of the move- 
montis and adventures of the blockad- 
ing fleet, and his articlh illustrated 
taken by him 


Altogether it is 


from photographs 
aboard the flagship 
a very valuable contribution to our 
war literature fhe S. S. MeClure Co.,, 


141-155 Kast Twenty-tifth street, New 


York, 

Among the “movements” of the day 
is one based on good sense and per 
meated with the spiritual principle 


common to all types and sects of reli- 


vion—trust in the unseen; its drift be 
ing indicated by the familiar phrase, 
“Don't worry.” Miss Jeanne G. len 
nington has compiled a selection of 
Suggestive passages from  lWpictetus, 
Kimerson, George Eliot and Browning, 
published by 


Which will be shortly 


lords, Howard & Llulbert, New York, 
under the title of “Don't Worry Nug 
ets: Bits of Ore Gathered from 


Rich Mines.” In these days of tur- 
moil and unrest it should find a wel- 
come, especially as it will be a conven- 


ient pocket volume, 


daintily bound in 


flexible cloth, gilt top 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh 
Contain Mercury, 


that 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the 
whole syste): when entering it through 
the mucous’ surfaces. Such articles 
should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they do is tenfold to the good 
you can possibly derive from them. 
{all's Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. 
J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no 
mercury, and is taken Internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous gur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall's 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genu- 
ine. It is taken internally and made in 
Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. 
Testimonials free. 
Sold by druggists. Price 75c per bottle, 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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BUSINESS. 
a 


AGENTS. 
time. Work 
Visit the 


teachers at their boarding places and 


Now is. the harvest 


while the institute lasts. 
see that every one has an opportunity 
to subscribe. If you need more sain- 
ple copies, write for them, 


IMPORTAN'T. 


sub- 
that 
we send this journal regularly until it 


We find that a few of our 
scribers still do not understand 
is ordered discontinued. Of course we 
desire to retain all our subscribers, but 
if you desire to discontinue at any 
time please notify us, paying all ar- 
reaurages, of course, and your wishes 
are promptly granted, 

BROWN’S UNIVERSAL QUESTION 
BOOK. 


We fear many do not appreciate the 


great still making of 
trown’s Universal Question Book, for 


offer we are 


only 25e additional, when you sub- 


scribe or renew. ‘This is not a cheap 
It is well bound in cloth, the 
that 


You can have this great 


edition, 


same sold everywhere for $1. 
book and 
this journal one year for only $1.25. 


BOOKS. 


We can furnish any book published 
at publisher's prices. 

Write us for prices when you want 
a dictionary, cyclopedia, maps, flags, 
school clocks or in fact anything for 
We will get 


it for you and save you money. 


yourself or your school, 


We take pleasure in acknowledging 
receipt of a large number of new sub- 
month through the 
The 
work = in 
stimulating a taste for knowledge and 


scribers — this 


American Magazine League. 


league is doing a grand 
at the same time supplying it in a 
The Interna- 
tional Library of Reference is worthy 


very satisfactory way. 


of a place in every library and is es 
pecially helpful to the teachers, who 


will find it admirably adapted to their 
needs. 

We hope this good work will con- 
tinue, as all who encourage such en- 
benefited 
many 


terprises will not only be 


themselves, but enable others 
to secure lasting benefit also. 

We very this 
large list of new subscribers to our 
hope that the 
Education will 


be a welcome companion and helper 


cordially welcome 
circle of readers and 


American Journal of 


to every one. 


THE WASHINGTON EXCURSION. 

A great number of the teachers and 
their friends who will attend the N. 
Kk. A. meeting at Washington in July 
are expecting to go via B. & O. R. R,, 
leaving St. Louis on the “St. Louis and 
Missouri State Special’ on Tuesday 
morning, July 5. 

This train will stop at Cincinnati 
and at Deer Park, Md., for meals and 
a short recreation, arriving in Wash- 
ington early in the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, July 6. It wil carry coaches; 
also sleepers, through to Washington, 
and passengers may occupy the sleep- 
ers for all or a part of the trip, as 

The schedule of the spe- 
arranged that it 
through the most beautiful part of the 
Allegheny and 
Potomac River country in daylight. A 


they prefer. 
cial is so passes 
mountains and Cheat 
more thoroughly enjoyable and — in- 
structive trip could not be arranged. 
In addition to the representative of 
the B. & O. S. W. road, the party will 
Profs. Herzog of 
the Blair and Evans of the Lafayeite 


he accompanied by 


schools, who have been appointed as- 
sistant managers N. Ik, A. for the dis- 
trict. 

Round trip tickets at the excursion 
rate and good to return to St. Louis up 
to August 31 will also be sold by the 
railroad for all regular trains of July 
3, 4, 5 and 6. ! 

Anyone desiring further information 
regarding details of the trip should ad- 
dress the undersigned, who will also 
be glad to mail a copy of the “Guide 
to Washington” or 
tional Number of the 
Royal Blue.” 
Assistant General 

St. Louis, Mo. 


“Special Educa- 
Book of the 
G. B. WARFEL, 


Passenger Agent, 


Barnard’s History andes 

con Civil Government 

Maps and ma . 

pace e100. OF INDISSOUTT. oF oe 
BY PROF. J. U. BARNARD. 

A History of the State, and the ele- 
ments of both local and national gov- 
ernment. 

Four well executed maps represent- 
ing the State Senatorial Districts, the 
Judicial Circuits, the Congressional 


Townships, and the Representative 
Districts. 


“I wish it was introduced in every 
school in this State. It is excellent 
throughout.’’ 

Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


By special arrangement with the 
publishers, we are enabled to offer 


Prof. Barnard’s 
History and Civil Government 
of Missouri 


as a premium to subscribers to the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The subscription price of AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is $1.00. The 
publisher’s price of History of Mis- 
souri is $1.00. 

OUR OFFER: 

We will send AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION one year and this great 
book to any single address, postpaid, 
on receipt of $1.50. 


PERRIN & SMITH, 
PUBLISHERS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





“Letters to a Little Girl.”’ 
By MRS. HELEN E. STARRETT, 


A Writer and Teacher of Many Years’ Experien 
as Well as a Cultured Mother” site 
The book is a Manual of Mannersand Morals 
written in a charming Style and made pro- 
foundly interesting to children. The favorable 
expressions from the press and well-known 
individuals concerning it have been numerous 
and a few of the briefer ones are as follows: ‘ 
_Miss H. N. a Principal of Monticello 
Seminary: “The book that all 1i i 
should read.” — 
New York Observer: It is calculated to be most 
serviceable in the direction 1utended.” 
The book is handsomely printed on heavy cal- 
endared paper, and is cloth bound. Price $1.25. 
= all aa ani who send cash with the 
order so as toreach us by June 30, we w 
the book postpaid for 70 cents. ? saat 
Address, SEARLE & GORTON, Publishers 
Lakeside Building, Chicago, 11. 
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PERRIN & SMITH, Proprinrors. 


J. G. REYNOL, DS, Hprrok AND MANAGER, 
Terms, per year, in advance... : $1.00 
Bingle Copy : 10 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year, New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card, 

This Journal is published every month, an 
Kntered at the post-office at St. Louts 
Mo., and admitted through the mails a 
second-class rates, 

Bonew pre mpily after or even before your sub 
script.on expires. This will greatly accom 
modate us, 

Discontinuancos.—Remember that the publish 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub 
scriber wishes his paper stopped, All at 
rearages must be paid, 

Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
pross Money Orders or Registered Letters, 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
Second and Vine Streets, St. Louis, Mo, 
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NEW HOME OF THE American Journal of Education. 
217-219 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OUR NEW HOME, Ways been the 


Our office is just 


considered business 





cei.ter of this city. 


Growing business 


must have room two blocks east of this center, one 
to expand. Our quarters at the cor- hlock from the Merchants’ Exchange 
nor of Second and Vine streets having and directly opposite the  postoffice 
become unsuited to the immense bus- annex. 
iness that is being done by Perrin & COME AND SEE US. 
Smith, it became necessary to remove We shall be glad to have the friends 


to a more suitable building. The of the American Journal of Education 
above picture shows our new home at call and see us when in the city. You 
217 and 219 Olive, the most prominent will be interested in examining the 
business street in the entire city, In many books and school supplies we 


this new, well lighted five story stone keep in stock and the editor and pro- 

front building we have every facility prietors will always be glad to meet 

for producing the American Journal you personally. 

of Kducation and first-class printing Remember our new location is 217 

of every description, nnd 219 Olive street, between Second 
Broadway and Olive street has al- 9 and Third. 
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struction in all branches of education. Weare informa 
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ILLINOIS <4 Bc Sh CENTRAL 


Runs Two > Vestibuled Trains Daily 


ian Orca 
AYLIGHT UPECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between St. Louis and Chicago. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Oars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep. 
in g Cars. See that your ticket between St. Louis and 
Chicago Read ote Ilinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtainec of pour local ticket agen 
0. H. HANSON.G , Ill. Cent, R. K., Chicago, lt 


Senac Wanted. 


Lady or gentlemen, totravel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 

ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Educational Department. 


War news appears to have absorb- 
ed pretty much of everything during 
the past month. The National Maga- 
ine of Boston for June responds en- 
thusiastically like a true patriot to 
the public mood, with a special war 
number. It is altogether a superb 
effort. 

The cover page in national colors 
represents a timely naval scene. The 
frontispiece gives a scene on board 
an American man-of-war, manning a 
10-inch gun at the battle of Manila. 
The companion piece is Hunt’s fam- 
ous painting, “The Trumpeter,” and 
these illustrations have an American 
fervor that stirs the blood. 

Altogether the magazine is a true re- 
flection of the thought of the times, 
and this issue not only has a present 
but a future value, as no other peri- 
odical has attempted so thorough and 
scholarly a collection of articles in 
consonance with war time sentiment. 
Published by W. W. Potter GCo., 91 
Bedford street, Boston. 


Agents Wanted. 


GEN. FITZHUGH LEE’S BOOK 
ON CLEA. = 


L. Fk. SMITH & CO,, 112 N, Kighith Street, 
t, Louis, Mo. 


‘‘What is the price of Dobbins’ Elec- | 
tric Soap ?”’ 

“Five cents a bar full size, just re-| 
duced from ten. Rael t been Isss than | 
ten for 33 years.’ 

“Why, that’s the price of common | 
brown soap. Send me a box. I can ’t | 
afford to buy any other soap after this.” 
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A. JOEL & CO., 


OFFICIAL WAR BOO K 


“OUR COUNTRY IN WAR.” 
By MURAT HALSTEAD. 


All about the War with Spain, the ‘‘Maine,’’ all battleships, coast defenses, 
cruisers, gunboats, torpedo destroyers; portraits and biographies of Dewey, 
Sampson and all prominent officers—600 pages, profusely illustrated—splendid 
color type lithegraphs. Agents wanted. No experience necessary; any- 
body can sellit. Justout. Order outfit to-day and be first in thefield. -Agents 
making $7. 00 to $28.00 every day; credit given; freight paid; outfit free. 
Send nine 2c stamps for postage. 


MONROE BOOK COPIPANY, Dept. H. 70, 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 











FLAGS. 




















Write for 
Price List to 





Size, Price. Size. Price. Size. | Price Size. Price. 
[3x5 fe feet. $2 3415x10 feet.\$5 669 8x15 feet. $11 20410x20 feet.| $17 80 
5x6 | 2 8086x 9 ‘* | 5729 8x16 ‘ 11 66912x20 ‘‘ | 2100 

| [4x6 a 3 2816x110 ‘‘ | 6268 9x15 ** | 1288 


12x25 ‘* | 2600 
y : 4x7 ** | 3 6696x12 ‘“ | 760% 9x18 “* | 1325§1-x25 ‘‘ | 3100 
- 4x8 ** | 41097x12 ‘‘ | 875910x15 “ | 1366{15x30 ‘‘ | 3710 
5x8 ‘* | 4 66 [8x12 ** | 922910x18 ‘* | 1610%20x30 ‘‘ | 4950 
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88 Nassau St, N. Y. Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 
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It will be easy tomake money during the war if you 
adapt your business to war conditions. We desire to 
employ a number of teachers during the 1898 vacation, 
or longer, to travel for us and appoint local organizers in 
each community. If you do not wish to leave home or 
devote your whole time, we can offer you a position as 
local organizer. No book selling in eithercase. Neither 
position will conflict with your school duties. Many 
teachers already at liberty are finding with us employ- 
ment at once lucrative and in harmony with their tastes 
and education. We are ready to consider your appli- 
cation NOW, even should your vacation begin much 
later. For confidential, sealed proposition concerning 

Salary, commission, etc., address 
A. H. MONROE, President, Dept. K10, 320-324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
State particularly when your Vacation begins. 
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BEST AIL-WOOL U.S. STANDARD BUNTING. Lowest Pricesin the U. 8 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF MANUAL 
TRAINING. 





Mr. Thomas M. Balliet, in an address before the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, contributes a 
very forcible plea in favor of the value of manual 
training as an educational factor. He says there is 
a time in the maturing of the brain when it is most 
susceptible to given influences, and can be most 
effectively modified by certain kinds of training. 
These opportune periods have been called “nascent 
periods”—the periods when given aptitudes are born 
and blossom out. The determining of these nascent 
periods is one of the pressing educational problems 
of the day. Such a nascent period is approximately 
known for the development of manual skill. We 
all know that if a child is to learn to play on an in- 
strument, it must begin young; and that if a boy is 
to learn a trade, he must likewise begin early. 

The nascent period for developing the various 
forms of manual skill is roughly estimated to ex- 
tend from the age of about four to the age of about 
fourteen. During this period the brain centers 
which preside over the muscular movements of the 
hand develop inte functional activity and can at- 
tain a degree of efficiency, if properly trained 
which it is impossible for them to reach at any later 
period in life. In this fact is found the weightiest 
reason for connecting manual training not only with 
high schools, but also with the grades below the 
high school. If a boy cannot receive such training 
in school, he must either miss his opportunity for 
getting it during the period when he can develop 
the highest degree of skill, or must leave school be- 
fore the age of fourteen, and neglect the education 
which comes from books. 

There will, no doubt, be a judgment day after 
death. Many people seem to dread it. But few 
realize that life is full of judgment days—days af- 
ter which it will be forever “too late” to do certain 
things. Every one of these “nascent periods” in 
the life of the maturing human being is a judgment 
day which forever determines certain things vital 
to its character and life. A lost opportunity in ear- 
ly education is not merely a loss of time—a loss 
which can afterward be made up—it is a loss as ir- 
revocable as youth itself—The Health Magazine. 





The passions, like heavy bodies down steep hills, 
once in motion, move themselves, and know no 
ground but the bottom.—Fuller. 





Among the pitfalls in our way, the best of us walk 
blindly: 
So, man, be wary, watch and pray, and judge 
your brother kindly. 
—Alice Cary. 





They that marry ancient people merely in expec- 
tation to bury them, hang themselves in hope that 
one will come and cut the halter.—Fuller. 


RODERICK HUME, 


The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteenth Century. 


De a> 


The only story ever written that describes the American Graded 
School. Thousands are reading it, and thousands more will read 
it during the next few months. 

This is a story of real life in the school andits surroundings, and 
it is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel and 
act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light, 
and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely inter- 
esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, 
it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good 
book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Roderick Hume. 

PRICE, Postpaid, - - - - - 50c. 


WALKS AND TALKS. wintder nrc) & 


William Ha wley Smith. 
a i ee Bi ee oe Me oe. | DD 


The author is best known to the educational public by his re- 
markable story, ‘‘The Evolution of Dodd.’? ‘‘Walks and Talks’’ 
will meet the fullest expectations of all who have read ‘‘Dodd.’’ 
The author Walks into schools and many educational gatherings, 
and then taking what he saw as a text, he Talks to vow about it. 
It contains ¢hirty-one talks, most of themto you. Hesays: ‘‘You 
see it is only that which is written or said as strikes you espe- 
cially and leads you to action that is worth writing or saying at 
all.’’ “‘It is chock full and brimming over with the best kind of 
sense.’’ ‘‘It is a book of books for all interested in the education 
of children.’’ ‘‘I have just finished reading ‘Walks and Talks’ 
for the second time, with increased pleasure and profit.’’ These 
are some of the sayings: about it. The one chapter on ‘‘rats’’ 
is alone worth the price asked for it. 


Price ; { G00d paper binding, postpaid, - 30c, 
Cloth, postpaid, - - - 65c. 


Trainer’s How to Teach and How to Study 
United States History. 











Proceeding upon the assumption that the student should remem- 
ber Important Facts, the author presents by means of admirable 
Brace Outlines for the Blackboard, A Series of Object Lessons in 
History—Lessons which appeal both to the Eye and to the Under- 
Standing. This work also contains a Blackboard Analysis of each 
Topic in United States History, Directions for Teaching and Study- 
ing each Topic, Methods, Written and Oral Reviews, 1,000 Ques- 
tions and Answers on U. S. History, Questions on Individual 
States and Territories, Names and Mottoes of States, etc. It 
teaches a pupil how to study his lesson, how to find the prominent 
facts needed, how to find parallel authorities, how to remember 
dates, etc. The Brace Outlines, which are a prominent_feature of 
the work, fix Periods, Dates, and Principles on the Mind with ease 
and photographic accuracy. They give a clear and intelligible out- 
line of all important topics, non-essential details being avoided. 
Many teachers after using this book say they would not do with- 
out it for three or four times the cost. 

Twenty thousand copies sold. The book contains 328 pages. 
and is bound in cloth. 


PRICE, Postpaid, - - - - $1.00. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Pub., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Summer School ‘vneory and Practice 
of Gymnastics. 
FOR Summer School for BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Public School Teachers. a bie cate O., Cineinnatt, 0. U.8. 
‘ Special Course for Full, "sweet Tone cent ag By 
HYSICA Teachers of Physical Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
Training. Fully Guaranteed 
—— Special Class for Be- and Chimes. No Common Grades. The Best Only. 
ginners. 
TRAINING Finely Equipped ° . 
Gymnasium. ————E T | d St iF & K ¢ 
eee Expert Teachers in 0 ¢ 0, a Ouls alsas ] 





all Departments. 


8 
Under the Auspices, atode | A | 
I rate ferms. [ in ¢ C 00 room 
rth pee _ Forcirculars contain- | 8 RAILWAY. 
merican {ing full information as} An illustrated list of high class reproductions 
No to Teachers, Classes,; suitable for schol decoration, selected from our TWO TRAINS DAILY. 
Gymnastic Union, Terms, Board, etc., ap- || general catalogue, willbe ready early in October. | . : 
ply to the Secretary. Mailed to any address on — of 10c. in | The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


ty 
MILWAUKEE,WIS., | WM. A. STECHER, stamps, Berlin Photograph 





ce Co., 
TO 
Six Weeks 214 Chestnut St., | Fine Art Publishers, 
. é | 14 B. 23rd Street NEW YORK. 
July 5 to August 13. Sr. Loum, Mo, | ‘4 N+ SS°S Seren, . Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
; ae ies : Ee Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 





| Baffalo, Albany, Boston, 
C) [adianapolis, New York Pittsburg, 


LY. 7 t4.TO i2ts 1898. 


J U And all points North and East. 
ATION | Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 
ledo, Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianap- 
olis, New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 
SSOGIATION SEATS FREE. 
AT TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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‘THROUGH SERVICE 


—— BETWEEN —— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY 





AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 


ANNOUNCES 
CT ad at of VN 9. go ope WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE 
NEAREST OF THE UNDERSIGNED _— FREE RECLINING 


N. GARLAND W.P.A. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
-N. CLAY TON N.W.P.A. OMAHA,NEB 
W. FLINT P.&T.A. DES MOINES, IA 


———— 


iY ern t-1ol, mona of 8. BVA = - Bol of oe a 

ER BARNES cv.A: QUuMCY. ILLS DINING STATIONS 

F. HARRINGTON P.&T.A. SPRINGFIELD. ILL. G) OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


fer FIFTY CENTS. 
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For Summer Wear 


These Hot Days 


This Nobby Fancy 


Duck | 


| 6 ess Suit-== 


Made from small check blue and white duck, 
Will wash and won't shrink, 

Made exactly same as opposite illustration. 
You will need it. 

It will only cost you 


$2.85 


It is a beautiful suit forthe money and 
one of our special bargains. 
Read the description: 


No. 333 Ladies’ Wash Summer Suit 
from fancy small blue and white check 
duck after the same style as opposite illus- 
tration, a real nobby summer suit. Blaz- 
er jacket with small white duck sailor 
collar; has revere cutaway front fastened 
with strap, square reveres and front faced 
with white duck, giving contrast with 
> blue and white check, extremely neat 
and nobby; plaited back with 
stitched e ges, gored skirt very 
full, with deep hem around i$ $5 
bottom. Price for suit...... == 


. Remember this is Special. 


A regular $4.00 suit for $2.85 for the 
readers of this paper only. 





4 Sent anywhere in the country, C. O. D., with privilege of examination on receipt of soc. 
Send for our catalogue if this is not w hat you want, it is free for the asking, showing all 
late styles in Duck, Crash and Tailor-made suits, Shirt Waists, etc. 


GRAYDON, PALMER CO., Market and Madison Sts., CHICAGO. 


{Above firm is perfectly reliable and you need not be afraid to entrust your money with them.—Ep 
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Do You Anow 


THAT THE 


Is- 
THE 
ONLY 
LINE 


DiRECT TO THE GROUNDS 
OF THE 
Omaha Exposition? 
Double Daily Service, 


Elegant Equipment, 
Reduced Rates. 








See Agent for further information, or 
write General Passenger Agent. 





Cc. G. WARNER, 
Vice-President, 


W. B. DODDRIDGE, 
General Manager, 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 


ST. Louis, Mo. 





—==4 THE 


Chicago & ffitonk Rt 
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FOR A SUMMER CRUISE TAKE THE COAST LINE..... 


TO MACKINAC 


NEW STEEL 
——<—<—<— 
PASSENGER 
_—————— 








STEAMERS. | struction— 
—— | ; ; 
" Luxurious Equipment 
Eoeee 6 ® Artistic Furnishing, 
SPEED Decoration and 
and SAFETY...... Efficient Service, 





To DETROIT, MACKINAC, GEORGIAN BAY, PETOSKEY, CHICAGO. 


No other Line offers a panorama of 460 miles of equal variety and interest. 


send 26 SCHANTZ, GP. A Detroit Mien, Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Co. 


The greatest perfection 
yet attained in Boat Con- 


IS THE BEST LINE 


TO THE 


+, 


eee ummer 


Cc 


20© © (@Bo,r 


{ 


. 





WISCONSLN, MINNESOTA and THE NORTHWEST; 
MICHIGAN, CANADA, THE NORTHEAST, EAST 
and SOUTHEAST, and COLORADO, CALI- 
FORNIA, OREGON and THE WEST. 
..SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS... 

“$T. LOUIS and CHICAGO. 
Between - ST, LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. 
t KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. 


Only Stone-Ballasted Track. No Dust. 
Beautiful Pallman Compartment Sleepers. Pal- 
ace Reclining Chair Cars, free of 

Extra Charge. 





~~ 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
| via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 
| D, BOWES, 
Gen, Western Pass. Agt., 
216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. HILTON, 
Gen. Agt., Pass. Dep't, 


9th, Main and Delaware Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


JAMES CHARLTON, 


Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt., 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, 11! 














